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A GUIDE FOR THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


BUFFALO, N. Y¥.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 
Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, and Erie, Pa. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico 
St., Los Angeles, and 160 Seventh St., San Francisco. Branch 
offices and warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San 
Diego. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc.. 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national ad- 
vertisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 














CINCINNATI 


WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATIONS FOR 
NATIGNAL ADVERTISERS 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 


Walter G. Vosler 
| 519 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 519 Main 
Street, Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering southern 
Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare 
Rd., Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and 
house-te-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of 
the Cleveland market. 





CODY, WYO.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





HUNTINGTON W. VA.—Union Bank Bldg. CHARLESTON, W. 
Va.—Daniel Boone Hotel Bldg. West Virginia Advertising Co. A 
modern service that satisfies its clients. 





KANSAS CITY—National Displays Co., 3025% Troost Ave. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 








NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior "Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square. covers metropolitan New York as far south as 
Trenton—the world’s richest market. We install “merchandised” 
displays that create sales instead of ordinary installations. Ref- 
erences from any national advertiser we have ever worked for. 
Write for booklet. “Merchandised Window Displays.” 








NEW JERSEY—New Jersey Window Display Service, Inc., 
501 Ogden St., Newark, N. J. A reliable and modern window dis- 
play service, offering the finest type of window display installz- 
tions throughout the state. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.--I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a 
list of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Display Service, 109 De Sota 
Street. Coverning western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Artcraft Display Service, 821-823 Locust 
Street. Covering western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and north- 
ern West Virginia. Cooperating with retail trade associations. 
Bank references and list of satisfied customers on request. Under 


personal supervision of R. C. Vaughn, vice-president and sales 
manager. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 8&2 N. Main 
Street. Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning outhern New 
England territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main Street. ° 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display 
Service. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable display service. 
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Advertisers Want to Know== 
Why Window Display? 


Whenever anyone asks me what position 
display occupies in our advertising program 
I am reminded of that fellow who always 
shows up at the football game, coming in 
at about the middle of the first quarter with 
a ticket which entitles him to a seat in your 
row. The game is well under way. There 
are twenty-five seats in your row, with 
twenty-five people sitting in those seats. 
And, here’s a man who claims he has a seat 
in that row and has a ticket to back up his 
claim. 

The usher scurries around, asking to see 
tickets and making himself a general nuis- 
ance. Those already seated are interested 
in the game, unwilling to be bothered, and 
annoyed at being asked to show their tickets. 
After a good deal of futile searching and 
questioning, the usher resignedly suggests 
that maybe the latecomer had better try to 
squeeze in on the 3 inches of available space 
at the lower end of the row. 

Perhaps the latecomer was entitled te the 
best seat in the section. The chances are 
he didn’t get it. He is unquestionably en- 
titled to a place to sit—he had a lot of evi- 
dence to prove his right—but in the general 
confusion he failed to get his proper place. 

Display, and particularly window display, 
is in a somewhat similar position in the 
average advertising budget. Most advertis- 
ing men, I think, could be convinced that 
window display is potentially a powerful 
advertising medium. Many believe it is a 
greatly underrated advertising medium. Some 
of us have a hunch that window display is 
offering real bargains in advertising circu- 
lation, but there is little information with 
Which to support that hunch. 

How much circulation does a window dis- 
play get? Well, probably a lot; but that 
depends on where it is placed, how it is 
made, and how it is used. 

How many window displays are necessary 
to provide adequate advertising coverage in 
a market? Well, that depends on where you 
put them. 

How much of the value of a window dis- 
play is reflected in terms of sales in the 
store where the display appears and how 





By A. E. TATHAM, Advertising Manager, 


Bauer & Black, Chicago 


much is general advertising which may 
show its results in some other store at some 
other time? That is anybody’s guess. 

Questions such as these, with their vague 
answers, may be and probably are the rea- 
son why window display fails to find its 
proper place in many advertising appropria- 
tions. Certainly they are the reason for the 
indefinite status of window display in our 
appropriation. 

So thoroughly has the advertising profes- 
sion been sold the desirability of basing 
plans on facts, of buying circulation in 
measureable quantities, of planning coverage 
in an orderly, logical fashion, that we hesi- 
tate today to bet a lot of money on our 
hunches. 

Publishers recognized the need for facts 
and gave us the Audit Bureau of Circulation. 
Radio has recognized the need for facts and 
in seeking in a dozen ways to provide them. 
Outdoor advertising recognized the need and 
the Traffic Audit Bureau was born. Today 
those who would have us use more window 
displays must sell their wares on faith 
against competitors who sell their wares on 
facts. 

Any attempt on my part to estimate the 
proper place for window display in our or 
any other advertising appropriation would 
be pretty largely guess-work. I am one of 
those who suspect that window display has 
potentialities far beyond its present use— 
potentialities which could be made attain- 
able if the necessary facts were available. 

It is conceivable that window display 
should: rank well up with other national ad- 
vertising media in total volume. Few ad- 
vertising men would dare, however, to give 
it that position on the basis of today’s in- 
formation. Window display today occupies 
a relatively minor position in our advertising 
program, and in most advertising programs. 
It must, I think, comtinue to occupy that 
position until we can ave information on its 
potentialities and its tise comparable to that 
which is available on other media. 

As a part of the activity of the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, there has been 


set up a research project called “The Win- 
dow Display Study.” The purpose of the 
project is to study under the guidance of 
the A. N. A. and the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, with the coopera- 
tion of lithographers, installers, and other 
factors of the window display industry, some 
of the basic principles underlying the use of 
this medium. To establish, if possible, an 
adequate, dependable, unbiased means of 
auditing the circulation of window display 
locations ; to shed light, if possible, upon the 
question of how much window display pro- 
vides coverage of a market; to determine, if 
possible, the nature and characteristics of 
some of the factors which influence the ef- 
fectiveness of window display; to determine, 
by study of selected areas, whether or not 
there is a method through which the window 
display medium may be audited and meas- 
ured and the industry provided with the 
means to sell its service in competition with 
other media, basing its arguments on facts. 

What the results of this study will be, no 
one can now predict. Many advertisers who 
are large users of display have felt that the 
possibilities are great enough to warrant the 
expenditure of substantial amounts of their 
time and their money on the study. It would 
appear that an opportunity is, presented for 
the producers of window display, working in 
cooperation with the users of window dis- 
play and the installers of window display, to 
do a piece of work which, in the opinion of 
many, can elevate window display as an 
advertising medium far above its present 
level, which may provide the advertiser with 
the means of assigning an important part in 
fiis advertising and promotional program to 
window display, with the confidence, that in 
so doing he bases his decision not upon a 
hunch but on reasonable, believable, factual 
information. 

Many members of the producers, group 
and the installers group have seen'the pos- - 
sibility of this work and have given.‘whole- 
heartedly of their time and their resources. 
Many others have not yet joined in the Work. 

It is certainly to be hoped that all of those 

[Continued on page 31] 
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The Bsychologsy of Display 


While the policy of our display department 
is very simple in itself, the execution of 
that policy is quite a task. It is our theory 
that the public, although doubtless unaware 
of the fact, is constantly on the lookout for 
new and better display presentation. Con- 
stant variety can not be obtained by repe- 
tition of thoughts or by similarity of dis- 
plays. Consequently we make it a point to 
create new set-ups weekly, believing this to 
be advisable to produce the proper environ- 
ment for the merchandise shown. But as 


soon as a display is removed from a window 
We never repeat an 


we forget about it. 
idea. 


By HANS IHLE 
Franklin Simon & Co., New York City 


Window display can appeal to the passer- 
by through many different ways—color, nov- 
elty, richness, action or its semblance, or 
through various combinations of these and 
other factors. But each method of presen- 
tation conveys a different message to the 
person on the other side of the glass. Why 
this is true is best explained by the follow- 
ing. 

Dr. A. M. Allen, writing in the “Phoenix 
Flame,” says: “Between the mind of man 
and the universe are interposed the nerves 
which form pathways through which various 
forms of energy may be impinged upon the 
brain, and the impressions thereby made may 

















be translated into conceptions and thoughts. 
Different nerves may carry different im- 
pulses; different impulses cause different 
impressions; different impressions are trans- 
lated into different mental conceptions.” 

Which is another way of saying that our 
impressions come from outside stimuli; a 
window display,’ in the particular case under 
discussion. So a window display of a cer- 
tain type affects certain nerves of the viewer, 
the nerves convey an impulse to the brain, 
creating an impression the form of which 
takes the trend predetermined by the origi- 
nal nervous impulse. Had Dr. Allen been 
discussing window display he might have 
added this: “And different conceptions in- 
spire different forms of action.” 

A pedestrian who pauses for a moment to 
gaze into a shop window undergoes, all un- 
consciously, this definite mental activity. 
Let us take a hypothetical case. A woman 
looks for an instant into a window in which 
is displayed a lovely Chinese rug of a soft, 
rich yellow. The rug is carefully draped 
before a background on which Chinese tem- 
ples are painted in a poisonous green which 
clashes almost audibly with the color of 
the rug. 

Following Dr. Allen’s formula, the mental 
reaction of the lady probably would be some- 
thing like this: A badly jangled set of nerves 
would convey an impulse to the lady’s brain; 
the brain would create an impression of 
color discord which in turn would be trans- 
lated into a conception of distaste for the 
merchandise shown. The final action, com- 
ing as the natural result, would be to pass 
the window as quickly as possible. 

But suppose that the background supple- 
mented and enhanced the richness of the 
rug. The nerves would have conveyed an 
impulse to the brain which would create an 
impression of pleasure, which in turn would 
produce a conception of beauty and _ har- 
mony. The final reaction might quite easily 
be conceived as a move toward possession of 
that which had so happily aroused her ap- 


—The "Cool as Sec-Deep Water’ display 
was created to produce an impression of 
coolness during an extremely hot period. 
The water and sea growth effects were ob- 
tained by using blue, green, and white 
cellophane; an electric fan blowing on the 
cellophane created an appearance of water 
in motion— 


—Copper paper was used for a background 
to display Persian lamb coats. The outside 
of the copper panel was finished in white 
moulding, with a wood corded moulding be- 
tween the white and the copper— 
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—The sky-scrapers in the display of fall 

frocks were made of a series of wall board 

cut-outs, the light ones tending to indicate 

the various stories and windows. They were 

of stone-gray, set in front of a copper 
panel background— 


—Fur sport coats were shown before a back- 

ground depicting Gramercy park. The color 

scheme used consisted of various shades of 

brown, with heavy white lines indicating 
structures— 


—Gowns which were as attractive from the 

rear as from the front furnished the copy 

theme for the display shown below—"No 
matter how you look at it, it's good."— 


proval. It is thus that sales are made 
through window display. 

While all this may seem highly compli- 
cated, it is a sequence which is as entirely 
natural and unconscious as breathing. But 
it is why sidewalk traffic demands newness 
and freshness in the window. For unless 
displays are changed frequently or possess 
distinct ingenuity of treatment the natural 
reaction of the passerby is one of indiffer- 
ence. 

And so we make no attempt to repeat dis- 
play themes of a nature similar to those we 
have used in the past. Our search is for 
the new and different, remembering always 
that the display must supplement the mer- 
chandise and provide that mental reaction 
which converts a prospect into a purchaser. 

Five Franklin Simon & Co. displays are 
shown here. The first, “Cool as Sea Deep 
Water,” was a setting created through the 
use of a square shadow box, 10 feet on a 
side, and with a circular opening of 8 feet 
in the front. The shadow box was 1 foot 
deep. The idea was to create a very cool 
feeling during an exceptionally hot week, 
which this display did successfully. The 
water and the sea growth effects were ac- 
complished by the use of cellophane in 
shades of white, blue, and green. The fish 
on the inside was merely a traditional plas- 
ter cast fish. The effect of the display was 
increased by having a fan on the inside of 
the shadow box to blow the cellophane and 
give the impression of water in motion. 

In the display of Persian lamb coats we 
tried to tell a definite story—good furs at 
their best. The background was of copper 
paper, this color giving the furs a nice, rich 
environment. The emblem in the center of 
the window is a copy of the Franklin Simon 
coat of arms. This tells its own story, “En 
Tete,” which can be translated as “on top.” 
Good furs from a good house, presented in 
the right way, will naturally bring good 
sales results. The outside of the copper 
panel was finished in white moulding. Be- 
tween the copper and the white is a wood 
corded moulding which is an added decora- 
tive note to carry out our present-day trend 
toward the Renaissance. 

[Continued on page 32] 
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The Ensemble Display 


Yes, fashion does dominate the floor! The 
floor is no longer a mere something to walk 
on. It is very important in the modern 
scheme of decoration. Our homes are in 
fashion or not, all depending on what the 
floor is wearing. Women are definitely con- 
scious that the floor is a distinct revelation 
of the personality of the home—the index 
of character. They are realizing more.and 
more that the most beautiful objects, the 
loveliest furniture, lose all identity unless 
the floor covering is carefully chosen for 
their benefit. 

Since fashion dominates the floor so far 
as the customer is concerned, it necessarily 
follows that it dominates (or should domi- 
nate) in the profitable selling of floor-cover- 
ings. 

Take linoleum, for example. There is a 
growing evidence of a healthy distaste on 
the part of women in all sections of the 
country for the era when linoleum was sold 
like so much “hardware,” hammer and nails 
and all—a_ kaleidoscope of heavy rolis 
jammed against the walls of a dark and 
dusty corner. All meaningless, all blurred 
in their loss of identity. 


Linoleum today from a woman’s point of 
view is considered one of the smart floors 
oi the year. Everywhere we go now, in all 
the home magazines we read, linoleum is 
very much favored. Architects and decor- 
ators are talking and writing about it. They 
like it because its chic tailored appearance 
blends harmoniously into the modern en- 
semble. It is a “natural,” they say, in the 
modern scheme of decoration. 

On the heels of all this popularity stores 
are beginning to sit up and take notice. 
They are finding that “fashion” is a vast 
force in selling linoleum. The progressive 
stores are emphasizing it. Linoleum de- 
partments are developing a new dignity, set- 
ting a new standard which gives linoleum a 
high rating in the house-furnishings group. 
Linoleum departments everywhere are being 
transformed into gay and colorful shops, 
well-groomed in every detail, offering the 
last word in ideas for the smart floor. They 
are being pushed to the front, modernized 
and dramatized with inviting entrances 


across the top of which blaze such words 
as “Linoleum Shop,” “Floorcraft Shop,” 
“The Modern Floor Shop,” etc. 


The floors 





of these transformed departments are exam- 
ples of the decorative possibilities of lin- 
oleum; they are perfectly laid with the 
latest custom-made designs and fastidiously 
maintained to emphasize all the conceivable 
decorative qualities. Decorative plaques are 
inset in the floor to demonstrate ideas for 
new borders, border strips, insignias, cove 
bases. Overhead lighting effects dramatize 
the entire fashion picture. The atmosphere 
is cheerful, inviting. Customers are made 
comfortable while shopping. There are rest- 
ful chairs to sit in; there are current home 
magazines to refer to; there are alert, well- 
groomed, up-to-the-minute salesmen to talk 
intelligently and to inspire the customers 
with ideas for real beauty. 

At last stores are realizing that this gen- 
eration is sensitive to human nature’s innate 
craving for beauty—beauty in linoleum just 
as much as in clothes. 

Now, just what, one naturally asks, has 
brought all this about? To be sure, linoleum 
mills have made great progress in producing 
designs and color combinations that are ap- 
propriate to associate with the modern 
trends. They have made great progress in 


—The "Linoleum Fashion Show" window dis- 

play was used by the L. S. Ayres Company, 

Indianapolis. It demonstrates in a striking 

way the possibilities of a floor covering dis- 

play when care is taken to establish a suit- 
able setting— 


—From The Emporium, St. Paul, comes the 
photograph of an interior arrangement of a 
linoleum department. Each piece is pre- 
sented effectively through the use of furni- 


ture accessories— 


—A close-up of a section of the linoleum 

department at Thalhimer's, Richmond, Va.., is 

shown below. One corner of a sheet of 

Sealex linoleum is turned back to show its 
adhesive features— 
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and Fashion Floors 


improved methods of laying. And we must 
not forget that linoleum long has been a 
loyal friend to the home. For years it has 
had a “natural” beauty and adaptability in 
the smart interior, yet, like Cinderella, it 
has been pushed into the kitchen, abused, 
and knocked about until it nearly lost all 
appeal to the feminine mind. 

So what almost at once has made linoleum 
one of the foremost leaders of home fashions 
—the maestro of the mode for floors? 

The ensemble display is one of the most 
powerful influences. With the advent of the 
linoleum ensemble display two years ago the 
public and stores alike began to change their 
ideas. 

The public changed because confidence 
was restored. Women saw daily, in the home 
magazines, beautiful pictures in advertise- 
ments. They read intriguing descriptions of 
the decorative qualities of linoleum. Ah, but 
when they went to their local stores to 
actually see this self-same linoleum they 
were confronted with nothing but rows and 
rows of rolls; heavy rolls, dusty rolls, messy 
rolls. The ensemble display now proves to 
them that what they see and read about in 
the magazines is true after all! 

The stores changed one by one when they 
found that linoleum could be sold at a 
profit if shown with related merchandise. To 
those representative stores that try it, the 
ensemble display proves that it is more than 
an instrument of display. It is proving that 


—The photograph at the left, below, shows 
how linoleum sales are stimulated at The 
Hecht Company, Washington, D. C. Such 
a department is a long step from the dark 
corners where dusty rolls of linoleum were 
formerly presented to the customer— 


—A window display of a Colonial pattern is 
made much more attractive through the use 
of furniture of the same period. The dis- 
play was used by Block & Kuhl, Peoria, IIl_— 


it is a sales builder. Merchandise managers 
of store after store throughout the entire 
country now admit that linoleum sales can 
be increased no end via the ensemble method 
of display. 

Though designed primarily by Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc., as an effective selling aid for the 
linoleum department, display managers have 
been quick to realize that the ensemble stim- 
ulates the sale of other merchandise. So we 
find this new display working in the drapery 
departments of many leading stores because 
it sells draperies. And in furniture depart- 
ments, too, because it sells furniture. Dis- 
playmen have learned that the problem of 
getting away from rolls of linoleum for a 
window is no longer a difficult one. The 
ensemble is the answer. A simple display to 
build, it requires but a 12-foot length of 
linoleum, two metal horses, and such acces- 
sories as are illustrated here. 

Now one of the most profitable services 
the ensemble display has rendered the lin- 
oleum department is that of banishing price 
from the customer’s mind. For a number 
of years linoleum buyers had been harassed 
with the losses brought about through the 
sale of price merchandise. The new type 
display turns the customer’s thoughts to 
decorative possibilities rather than to price. 
It now shows linoleum to her as it should 
be shown—as a floor and not as a roll of 
goods at a price. It makes her realize that 
linoleum is suitable for every room in the 
home, that any conceivable type of design 
may be faultlessly carried out. She may be 
as modern in ideas as “streamlining,” as 
modest as she wishes, and still find that 
linoleum offers one of the biggest oppor- 
tunities to bring the floor into perfect har- 
mony with a decorative plan. 

And here’s another accomplishment of the 
ensemble display; it eliminates the “guess” 
in choosing the proper design and color. 
The sale is accomplished by actually sam- 
pling the linoleum right at the point of sale. 
It now comes in a dazzling variety of color 
combinations, suitable for every room in the 
home; it is anything but utilitarian. The 
ensemble display points the way and _ is 


LINOLEUM 








ENSEMBLE DISPLAY BENEFITS: 


1. The merchant. It assures him of 
coordination in the buying, selling, ad- 
vertising, promotion, and display of all 
household furnishings. 

2. The merchandise manager. It co- 
ordinates all household furnishings and 
builds sales for the house-furnishings 
group as a whole. 

3. The buyer. It is successful in 
selling more merchandise at a price 
profitable to the store. 

4. The advertising and promotion 
manager. He can use advantageously 
the ideas brought out in the develop- 
ment of the coordination of “fashion” 
copy. “e 

5. The display manager. He knows 
full well the value of the coordina- 
tion of merchandise to the store. 

6. The personnel director. He wants 
the ideas brought out in ensembles in 
training sales people to coordinate 
merchandise for the home. 

7. The sales personnel. They can 
increase their earning powers. 








highly important in identifying the varied 
designs and colors in relation to what is 
fashionable in other merchandise. Rolls 
simply can not help in identification. 

An interesting example of how valuable 
the ensemble display is in eliminating the 
“guess” in choosing a linoleum pattern was 
observed in a large department store in Ohio 
recently. The writer recently visited this 
store during a week’s linoleum promotion. 
A woman came into the department. In 
brief, the conversation was as follows: 

“I want to see some linoleum.” 

“For what room, madam?” 

“Kitchen and breakfast nook.” 

“What color have you chosen for the 
walls ?” 

“Light tan.” 

[Continued on page 32] 
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Dortiand Prize Winners== 
Fall Openings. 1930 


Portland shoppers have come to expect in- 
teresting window displays, especially for 
promotional events such as fall openings. 
They have reached this state of expectation 
because display here is, on the whole, better 
than it is in the average city. That state- 
ment is made not as a boast for Portland 
displaymen, but as a simple fact. It has been 
caused through recognition of the value of 
good display by the various leading stores. 
Consequently, capable displaymen have been 
secured and are entrusted with the problem 
of getting customers into the stores through 
the pulling power of good show windows. 

Eventually, although no one knows how 














By BERNARD A. HEIMS 
Lipman Wolfe & Co., Portland, Ore. 


long it will take, this same situation will be 
found in the principal cities all over the 
United States. As one merchant wakes up 
to the fact that his displays are not pulling 
as well as those of a competitor he will 
make more strenuous efforts to change the 
standing of things. This in turn will lead 
to other store executives getting the same 
idea until it will be difficult to find an im- 
portant establishment without honest, selling 
displays. Retailers do not long neglect a 
proven sales aid, and the value of display 
as an advertising and selling medium is be- 
coming more and more apparent. 

Because the above-mentioned situation ex- 











ists pretty generally in Portland and because 
the residents of the city have therefore come 
to expect interesting windows, each year 
the fall opening takes on the aspect of a 
major event in civic life. For the display- 
men the affair becomes a contest, with prizes 
for the best windows. 

Reproduced here are four of the windows 


of Lipman Wolfe & Co. which won first 


prize and the sweepstakes prize for this sea- 
son. Ten of our windows were designed and 
built for the showing of twenty-four living 
models. The neutral backgrounds used 
helped greatly in effectively showing the ap- 
parel by the models, who moved simulta- 
neously through the windows. They were on 
view for two and one-half hours. The win- 
dows were lighted by blue floodlights until 
the models stepped to the center platform, 
at which time spotlights were directed on 
the models. 

It was necessary for the street cars to be 
re-routed around our vicinity on the night 
of our showing, due to the immense crowds 
surrounding the windows. Six policemen 
were called out to direct the constant flow 
of traffic. 

Describing the windows shown here, the 
display of men’s wear was one of three 
similar windows. The background was of 
unfinished nu-wood, trimmed in unfinished 
knotty pine. The floor was covered with a 
dark, maroon-colored carpet. The platforms 
were finished in burnt orange. The venetian 
blind at the left matched the background. 
The same is true of the cut-out letters spell- 
ing “Kuppenheimer” at the right, silhouetted 
against the wall recess, which was indirectly 
lighted. In the center of the background a 
rectangle of dark wood supported a huge 
cluster of mammoth oak leaves and acorns. 
Cut-out letters curving across the floor had 
the message, “Take the express to the men’s 
shop, fifth floor.” 

A somewhat similar treatment was used 


—The background for the men's wear win- 
dow was of unfinished nu-wood, trimmed in 
knotty pine. The carpet was maroon colored, 
and the platform was in burnt orange. Cut- 
out letters spelled "Kuppenheimer" across 
the indirectly lighted wall recess— 


—Nu-wood was also used for the back- 
ground of the display of children's garments. 
Foliage plants filled the recess at the left. 
A bouquet of real flowers and ferns was sup- 
ported by a pedestal at the rear. The floor 
covering was of eggplant colored felt— 
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—White drapes, a black carpet, and an 
antique white background were used for the 
display of a lady's gown and coat. The 
mannequin stood on a pedestal finished in 
white and black. The table matched the 
background. Real flowers were in the vase— 


—A window typical of those in which the 

living models promenaded is shown below. 

The floor was covered with black felt. The 

rear wall was in peach and silver, with wall- 
paper of the same tints— 


—Five thousand dollars in silver provided a 
real punch for the radio display. The side- 
walks were packed before this window from 
the time it opened until 9 o'clock at night, 
when the money was removed from the dis- 
play on orders from the insurance company— 


for the display of garments for children. 
The background was of unfinished nu-wood 
paneling, the recess at the left being filled 
with foliage plants. The floor was cov- 
ered with felt of an eggplant shade. A 
pedestal, extending slightly above the cen- 
ter of the background, supported a bouquet 
of real flowers and ferns. 

The window showing the ladies’ gown and 
coat was one of six displays of the same 
type. An antique white background was 
employed, with white drapes and a black 
carpet. “The panel at the rear was in white 
and gold. The table was also in antique 
white and was surmounted by a large, dark 
vase filled with flowers. The mannequin 
stood on a circular pedestal finished in white 
and black. 

The corner window displaying formal 
gowns had a rear wall in peach and silver, 
with wallpaper of the same tints. The floor 
was covered with black felt. This window 
is perhaps typical of those in which the 
living models displayed apparel. 

Although not included in our fall opening 
windows, an unique radio display is shown 
in the final photograph at the bottom cf the 
page. It was arranged to tie-in with a 
“famous names” contest being sponsored by 
a local newspaper, in which $5,000 in prize 
money is to be awarded. 

We obtained $5,000 in silver and literally 
poured it into the window, as the picture 
indicates. Needless to say, the sidewalks 
were packed with people around the window 
from the moment the display opened at 8 :30 
in the morning until 9:00 that night, when 
it closed. The reason for the closing at 
that time was because the insurance com- 
pany demanded the removal of the money 
from the window at night. The novelty of 
seeing $5,000 in a show window made this 
a distinctly effective display. 





Crawley Changes 
Position 

Charles R. Crawley, formerly display man- 
ager with The Big Store, Auburn, N. Y., is 
now with Leopold Adler, Savannah, Ga. 
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Use Simplicity In Display 
For Better Results 


When you succeed in focusing the eyes 
and thoughts of a passerby on the actual 
merchandise in your window, then you have 
completed the initial step in a possible sale. 
If the article displayed arouses the desire for 
possession and your poster copy and the 
general atmosphere of the window impel 


action, then the sale is three-fourths com- 
pleted before the customer ever enters the 
store. 

Displaymen are learning more and more 
that the elimination from a display of use- 
less lines, angles, or any other factor which 
distracts attention from the merchandise it- 
self, or the idea to be put across, is very 
important. There is a happy medium be- 
tween windows which attract momentary 
attention because of their ostentation or 
ornateness and those which go quietly about 
their sales task. Merchandise should never 
be subordinated to display. Simple settings, 
which tell the story clearly and dramati- 
cally, are best. 

As an example, the display of Phoenix 
hosiery shows simplicity in prop work, mer- 
chandise being the outstanding feature. The 
various types and colors of the complete 
line were shown without the usual mass 
trim that is used so frequently for merchan- 
dise of this nature. The background panels 
were covered with bright green felt. Three 
large glass bowls were inverted and fast- 
ened mid-way on the background, with cello- 
phane cloth draped in back of each bowl. 





By K. W. DUNCAN 


The Boston. Store, Milwaukee 


Light coming up from the bottom of the dis- 
play effectively highlighted the styles shown. 
The panels were joined together by bamboo 
poles, giving a form of continuity and co- 
herence to the window, which I think is of 
importance. 

We did not do a tremendous volume of 


‘PHOENIX 


CO-- ups 


business on this display, but it so happens 
that in this particular case volume was not 
our desire. What we did want to do was 
establish the thought that we carry Phoenix 
hosiery of all kinds. With the idea in mind 
of making the display powerful enough to be 
remembered, we know the window accom- 
plished our purpose. 

The glove display shows one of the four 
windows which sold $6,000 worth of gloves, 
in connection with a newspaper advertise- 
ment. Raw skins were obtained from the 
manufacturer. The various pelts draped over 
the suspending bar showed very definitely 
the skins from which the gloves were made. 
Each of the four windows used showed one 
particular type of glove—for street, business, 
dress, or sport. In constructing the display, 


—A display of hosiery which illustrates the 

possibilities of simplified settings. The back- 

ground panels were covered with bright 

green felt. The styles shown were high- 

lighted by indirect light from the bottom of 
the display— 


—One of four glove windows which sold 
$6,000 worth of merchandise during an an- 
nual promotion. Raw pelts obtained from 
the manufacturer were draped over the 
curved bar at the top of the slanting 


display— 
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two 3-foot compo-board panels were covered 
with men’s shirting material and placed 
horizontally in the window. The suspending 
bar was fastened at one end, curved, and 
fastened at the other side. The rest of the 
work consisted of fastening the gloves in 
place and setting the figure at each side of 
the window. Simplicity of setting in this 
case is obvious. The merchandise is first 
and the props are very much in second place. 
This made an easy, economical way of pre- 
senting a tailored item of this nature. 

In the overcoat windows shown here we 
wanted to play up the labels, for they were 
nationally known and we felt that they 
meant a lot to prospective purchasers. The 
impression made to the public was strength- 
ened by the simplicity and uniformity of the 
trim. You will note by the photograph that 
the labels stand out on the backgrounds, 
which was our objective. If a name is well 
known we believe in playing it up. 

Men are personally interested in who 
makes the clothes they buy. They seem to 
have a sense of style, so why not take advan- 
tage of this thought? The man, in general 
conversation, asks who made the garment 
he is tentatively considering, so we believe 
in answering this question in our displays. 

The final photograph shown is of a men’s 
wear window without a fixture. The cut- 
outs were made by us, as were the plat- 
forms. Each was made of compo-board. 
Six robes were shown very clearly. Acces- 


—Two windows of a battery are shown, fea- 
turing overcoats. Note the prominence 
given the manufacturer's trade mark on the 
background. This was done because men, 
when purchasing a major item of apparel, 
want to know who made the garment— 


—The attractive display of lounging robes 
was entirely constructed in the display de- 
partment at a total cost of $5. Accessory 
groups displayed tobacco humidors and 
other adjuncts to comfort. The cut-out 
figures were made of compo-board— 
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sories were grouped before the individual 
units, suggestive of what might be needed 
when the gentleman reclines. Success in 
this window is purely a prestige point. The 
total cost of the display was about $5. The 
poster had the following wording: “Here is 
the Popular Lightweight Silk Robe for 
Summer. New Style. New Patterns. New 
Designs. $12.50 to $16.50.” 

A copy of “Esquire,” the magazine for 
men, was placed upright on the central plat- 
form. Incidentally, it might be remarked in 
passing there are many display ideas to be 
found in this magazine, based on the clever 
handling of their men’s fashion pages. 





Packaging Clinic 
Planned 

Plans for the first retail packaging clinic, 
to be held in conjunction with the silver 
anniversary convention of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association at the Hotel 
Pennsyivania, New York, January 20 to 24, 
are being pushed aggressively. A committee 
headed by Irwin D. Wolf, secretary-treas- 
urer, Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc., 


11 


Pittsburgh, expects store-developed packag- 
ing exhibits to be entered by stores of every 
type and size, from every section: of the 
country. To create the maximum of inter- 
est, any store is to be permitted to enter 
as high as twenty-five individual exhibits. 
At the convention hotel a large room is being 
set aside for the display of the packages and 
the display will be open for inspection 
throughout the week of the convention. Spe- 
cific rules, which will form the basis of the 
awards, have not as yet been entirely com- 
pleted. . 





Merchandise Mart Plans 
"World's Fair" 

America’s answer to the European trade 
fairs will be presented dramatically next 
January in the Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
with the staging of a great home furnishings 
“world’s fair.” Approximately 1,375,000 


square feet of space in the world’s largest 
building will be devoted to the introduction 
of the latest developments in floor cover- 
ings, furniture, lamps, curtains and draperies, 
china, glass and pottery and housewares. 











Shoe Display Judges 
Named 

Sam Pisir, display director, O'Connor & 
Goldberg, Lee Levy, display director, Wol- 
ock & Bauer, and W. L. Stensgaard, presi- 
dent, W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., 
all of Chicago, will serve as judges to select 
the best window display of shoes for the 
past year, as one of the features of the 
National Shoe Fair to be held in Chicago, 
January 6 to 9. Silver cups will be awarded 
the winning dispiaymen. Another group of 
judges will select the best shoe advertise- 
ments for the same period of time. 





Kay Displays, Inc., 
Expands 

Kay Displays, Inc., 230 Park avenue, New 
York City, has expanded their sales promo- 
tion department with the addition of Sam- 
uel B. Eppy to their staff. Eppy, formerly” 
active in the natienal advertisers’ field, will 
devote his activities to the Kay “Display- 
of-the-Month” battery-operated turntable 
promotion. 
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The Appeal of Novelty 
Stops Dassersby 


The one and only P. T. Barnum could take 
a minor attraction, give it a touch of his 
master showmanship and make it draw im- 
mense crowds through sheer novelty. He 
knew people and the peculiar ways in which 
they react to given circumstances. That 
trait of his which today is called “show- 
manship” consisted of either a deep under- 
standing of psychology or an inherent sense 
of what would appeal to the crowd. 

He knew that people are interested in the 
curious—things which appeal to the imagi- 
nation and excite a desire to know more; 
that they will spend money cheerfully if 
their curiosity can be sufficiently stimulated. 
It is true that by modern standards his 





By LEROY W. FRYMAN 
Mearick-Ames, Inc., Dayton, Ohio 


methods might be considered undignified, but 
the underlying principles of his promotions 
and those of modern merchandising are the 
same. 

The identical psychological slant can be 
applied with equal ease and benefit to the 
work of the display profession. At Mearick- 
Ames, Inc., for example, we have found that 
the use of novelty in window displays pays 
astonishing dividends in attracting interest 
and paving the way to sales. People are 
still interested in the unusual and will be 
until the end of time. Novelty catches the 


eye and appeals to the curiosity, with the 
result that the passerby nearly invariably 
stops to see what it is all about. 





Shown in the illustration at the bottom of 
this page is a battery of windows used by 
Mearick-Ames in putting over a clearance 
sale. The manner of promotion was decid- 
edly novel and consequently it stirred up a 
lot of interest. The sale was a pronounced 
success from the dollars and cents angle 
frem the minute the displays were unveiled. 
One of the unusual features of the displays 
was the fact that no merchandise was used 
in the windows for the first three days of 
the promotion. 

Teasers were used for several days in 
advance of the time established for the 
opening of the sale. Brightly colored stuffed 
cats were tied in purple sateen bags, with 
only the head and one paw sticking out. 
They were spotted in the corner of every 
window, with a card reading, “Watch for 
important announcements within forty-eight 
hours. The cat’s about out of the bag.” 
Later, when the promotion broke, the cats 
were taken from the bags and placed beside 
the empty sack in a sitting position, holding 


—The large posters were of dark purple, let- 
tered in canary yellow and pea green. The 
cats were yellow and stood out in relief 
from the background. Clippings of the 
newspaper ads for the sale were mounted . 
on cardboard and included in the display— 


—The photograph of the battery of win- 
illustrates how the same theme was 
No merchan- 


dows 

carried out in each window. 

dise was displayed for the first three days 
of the promotion— 
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—tThe electric refrigerator window is simple, 

but its novelty caught many eyes and drew 

them back to see what the display was 

about. The young lady shown demonstrates 

the value of using blow-ups in today's dis- 

plays. The background was in just two 
colors, purple and white— 


—For a striking corner window display, the 
“Easter Parade" theme was used. Words 
and notes of the song of the same name 
were painted on the background in purple 
and white. Three white Easter rabbits with 
yellow ribbon reins added a novel touch— 


—"Ladies' hats once had lightning rods at- 

tached to them.’ So says the poster in the 

millinery display. A mannequin was dressed 

in appropriate costume, hat equipped with 
lightning rod and all— 


with one paw the mounted newspaper copy 
of the opening advertisement. 

Pictured also is a close-up of the island 
window. All other windows, including the 
large corner window, were very similar. 
The windows were distinctly different from 
the average run of sale windows in that 
while they fairly shouted “sale,” the spring 
colors and poster effects employed made 
them very pleasing and attractive to the eye. 
The large posters were dark purple, lettered 
in canary yellow and pea green. The cats 
were canary yellow and stood out in relief 
from the background poster. Each cat had 
bright green eyes, red mouth and nose. Tall 
ferns were used at the base of each poster 
on either side, giving the whole front a 
very airy and spring-like appearance. 

After the three-day period the ferns were 
removed, the backgrounds were moved back, 
and trims were installed. Regular sale win- 
dows were used for the duration of the pro- 
motion. 

It might be added in passing that the 
stuffed cats were used throughout the inte- 
rior in connection with the sale posters. An 
interior display bearing the sign, “Take 
home the cat that got out of the bag,” re- 
sulted in the sale of the cats to quite a 
number of customers who thought they were 
cute for house decorations. 

As another example of novelty in display, 
consider the electric refrigerator window. It 
is very simple, but it caught many eyes— 
and why not?—and drew them back to see 
what was happening. Even with the passer- 
by realizing that it was “only a display,” 
the thought of the girl in such close prox- 
imity to a couple of polar bears was a bit 
startling at first. Then too, a girl inside an 
electric refrigerator is certainly out of the 
ordinary routine of things. Incidentally, this 
display demonstrated graphically the value 
of using blow-up photographs in today’s dis- 
plays. The effect is amazingly realistic. Two 
cards on either side carried the sales mes- 
sage. The background was hand-painted in 
just two colors, purple and white. Believe 
it or not, this display was inspired by the 

[Continued on page 28) 
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it’s Cruise Time Again 


Each year, from January to the beginning 
of February, stores, large and small, give 
some part of their floor space, their adver- 
tising space, and their windows to cruise and 
resort fashions. 

Here at The Hecht Company we install 
an interior shop (such as the one shown in 
the photograph on page 30) on the third 
floor—the ladies’ apparel floor. Mannequin 
forms, dressed in attractive ensembles for 
the smart resort-minded lady, are placed 
strategically about. The shop is attrac- 
tively furnished with a red, black, and 
white fibre summer rug, lawn or porch 
bamboo furniture, and palms. Green rattan 
awnings give the attractive full color mural 


By JAMES STYLES 
The Hecht Company, Washington, D. C. 


an authentic resort air, while on each side 
of the display unit apparel fixtures house 
the merchandise from which smart women 
of Washington select the ensembles for the 
winter cruise in an atmosphere fitting the 
occasion upon which they are about to 
embark. 

We feel that such a shop is well worth the 
time and money spent, for this reason— 
psychology. It provides a more realistic set- 
ting for that which she is soon to encounter, 
and therefore places milady in a more re- 
ceptive mood for buying. 

A complete coverage of her needs, from 
bathing suits and accessories to crisp linens, 
soft-colored gabardines, shimmering evening 











gowns, and mannish tailored riding habits, 
is to be found in our “South Shop.” 

Each department that can tie-in on the 
cruise-wear idea does so. For instance, 
floor displays in attractive settings are found 
in the men’s and ladies’ shoe departments, 
the men’s and ladies’ sport shop, the men’s 
furnishing department, the department sell- 
ing accessories for the lady; each has case 
or counter displays done in the cruise or 
resort idea. 

The men’s clothing department is treated 
similarly to the “South Shop.” A _ section 
of the department is given over to the pro- 
motion and is called the “Cruise Shop.” 
Attractive fashion drawings, taken from an 
authentic fashion magazine, are done in full 
poster colors and serve as a theme. 

All in all, the management believes that 
such a promotion at this period of the year 
bears fruit not only from the prosperous 
class but from the more or less middle 
class. Washington enjoys a different class 
of shopper from most cities of its size—the 
government employees. Quite a number of 
these employees take their vacations in the 
winter and seek a warmer climate. That is 
the trade for which The Hecht Company 
makes a strenuous effort in the form of a 
store-wide promotion. 

Now with regard to the photographs of 
window displays accompanying this article. 

The main displays of cruise time were one 
for ladies and one for gentlemen, placed 
in adjacent windows for a more concen- 
trated showing—another idea we follow, be- 
cause we believe that two, three, or four 
windows on the same idea, placed side by 
side, will send home to the customer the 
idea of the promotion more effectively than 
straggling them out over a space of twenty- 
five windows. 

The color schemes, floors, etc., of both 
windows are identical. A medium shade of 
blue with trims of white covered the walls. 

[Continued on page 30] 


—A very attractive display of dinner and 
full-dress clothes was obtained after walnut 
paper had been used on the background 
and sides of the window. The paper was 
coated with shellac and finished with half- 
round strips of gold moulding. The floor 
was covered with red briar grain, with the 
panel at the rear in red. The masque was 
air-brushed in white— 


—For the Palm Beach suit window the back- 

ground was painted black. A trace of cor- 

rugated paper awning was placed over the 

doors. The contrast between the white suits 

and the black background was startlingly 
effective— 
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LAD.M. Convention bians 
Taking Shape 


Under the direction of J. William Teter, 
general chairman for the 1936 convention of 
the International Association of Display 
Men, plans to make the convention the 
most outstanding ever held by the associa- 
tion are being rounded into shape by mem- 
bers of the Greater Cincinnati Display Club, 
hosts to the convention delegates. A broad- 
side, showing complete details of convention 
space and briefly outlining the plans of the 
June 29-30, July 1-2 sessions, has been com- 
pleted and will go out to manufacturers 
shortly after the first of the year. Other 
publicity has also been developed, so that 
all preliminary work along this line has 
been done and the material will be ready as 
required. 


Each committee chairman 
specifically the duties his committee will 
have before and during the convention, 
which is to be held at the Netherland Plaza 
hotel. The arrangements have been approved 
by the convention director and Glee R. 
Stocker, president of the association, 


The layout of the commodious exhibit 
space this year is such*that it is necessary 
for the delegates to pass through the exhibit 
rooms on the way to the Hall of Mirrors, 
where the convention sessions will be held. 
Thus delegates and those having equipment 
and material on display will find the set-up 
mutually convenient. 


has outlined 


Several requests for space reservations 
have already been received at the national 
offices of the I. A. D. M., but none will be 
filled for the present. It is desired to give 
every exhibitor an equal chance at securing 
the space he feels will meet his needs the 
best. When the announcement is sent out 
that reservations will be accepted, the litera- 
ture will be mailed on a staggered basis so 
that every potential user of space will re- 
ceive the information at the same time. 

In addition to the forecasts of a most 
successful convention, there is increasing 
evidence that more bona fide interest is being 
manifested in the I. A. D. M. at the present 
time than has been the case for many years. 


—Shown at the right are two photographs 
of the new national offices of the !. A.D. M., 
second floor, DeSoto hotel, St. Louis. The 
rooms are equipped with modern chrome 
furniture, both in the private office illus- 
trated below and in the upper picture of 
the outer office. The latter is amply large 
enough to be used as a sample room by 
representatives of sustaining members— 


The membership is increasing, many manu- 
facturers of display products have become 
sustaining members of the organization, a€él 


Syl C. Rieser, executive secretary, reports 
from St. Louis that the activities of the 
I. A. D. M. are attracting very favorable 


attention on every hand. The first of a 
series of bulletins illustrating winning dis- 
plays from the 1935 convention at St. Louis 
elicited enthusiastic comment from the mem- 
bers of the association. 

The national offices, shown in the two 
photographs below, are furnished in modern 
chrome furniture. The private office is well 
equipped, while the outer office is large 
enough to permit its use as a sample room 
for representatives of firms who are sustain- 
ing members. The offices, located on the 
second floor of the De Soto hotel, are in- 
dicative of the efforts being made by Stocker 











and Rieser to make the I. A. D. M. of 
increased prestige and value to the display 
profession. 





Fire in Windows 
Draws Throng 

An impromptu display of much drawing 
power was staged in two Fifth avenue win- 
dows at Lord. deonkaylor, New York City, 
Decembey 4. | Redestriaits, flocked around the 
witidows When curtains sgWhich were drawn 
while a dis as (dei g installed, caught 
fire. Bre haee ai to a larger window 
on ‘the Son he The fire*Wepartment found 
it neces Windows and pile 
the kHsplays-6n the sffewalk, leaving only 
one dispfay undissyfiby —a group of toys 
consisting of <fifemafi helmets, axes, etc. 
Trafig wee, titdtp before the store for 
twenty Minutés. 
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*“Piping=In°’’ The Force 
of Advertising 


Advertising, both national and local, is 
most generally done for the express purpose 
of making an impression on the consumer 
that will influence the purchase of the prod- 
uct so advertised. The more indelible the 
impression, the better the advertising. The 
human mind thinks in pictures, not words. 
Copy in advertising, therefore, builds in the 
reader’s mind a picture with or without in- 
terest. If it is one of interest, he or she 
will seek out the place to investigate or 
purchase that which the advertisement told 
about. 

Now, what happens? Suppose we read the 
advertisement in magazine or paper, morn- 
ing or evening. The picture of interest has 
been created and we start for the store 
where the product is sold. Immediately we 
enter a world crowded with competition for 
attention. The traffic is crowded, newsboys 
are yelling the headlines, and in every di- 
rection there are noises, color, action, lights, 
sights, plus a demand on time for business, 
pleasure, and sports. Every second there is 
some new competition to interrupt that ad- 
vertising force which sent you on your way 
to buy. Yes, even now that you are entering 
the store, and next, the department, there 
are other products, articles, and temptations 
all after the same doilar. 

What can be done about all this anyway? 
Just this: Do a better job of “piping in” 
this value of advertising through the use of 
better displays, both window and _ interior. 
Have advertising ideas that have display 
possibilities—two-dimension ads with three- 
dimension opportunities. Have displays that 
have an identity with your advertising so 
that the customer knows quickly, “that’s 
what I saw advertised.” Many good display 
ideas can be projected to advertising. There 
is no law as to which came first, “the 


. chicken or the egg,” advertising or displays. 


It just depends on which will be the best 
idea to use in both. More tie-up in dis- 
plays with national or locals ads will prove 
of real value to more sales. 

There is a real difference between display 
of goods and merely exposing the goods. 
The first dramatizes every advantage of the 
goods; it thinks in pictures easy for the 
mind to get. The latter merely “puts” the 
goods in sight and depreciates the true value 
rather than adding “plus value.” Display 
alone will not do every selling job, but lack 
of good display will surely minimize the 
results of all other advertising and selling 
efforts. Good display requires imagination 
that interprets facts and features of the 
goods and methods by which to dramatize 





*From addresses before the Columbus (Ohio) Ad- 
vertising Club and the St. Louis Advertising Club. 


By W. L. STENSGAARD, President* 


W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., Chicago 


them. It requires showmanship to put into 
picture form a display good to look at, yet 
forceful in selling power. The Chinese 
proverb tells us, “One picture is worth a 
thousand words.” A poor display is truly a 
bad picture and says only bad things about 
the goods as well as the store. Display is 
like advertising in that it must be consist- 
ently good to be effective. Poor display 
always costs the store more than good dis- 
play, because it tells a bad story and sells 
little or nothing. 

Just what does display affect? First, re- 
sults from all other advertising by “piping 
in” through window and interior display a 
continuity of impressions. Next, sales pro- 
motion by really dramatizing promotion 
events in the third dimension, with show- 
manship, color, and light. Third, merchan- 
dising by assisting with turnover, reducing 
markdowns, and making things really look 
their value. Fourth, operating costs, by 
directing traffic, making “off corners” more 
attractive and productive, by assisting to re- 
duce the cost of housekeeping, and increas- 
ing sales per square foot, thus reducing 
occupancy cost to sales. Fifth, it helps the 
personnel to make more sales in less time by 
efficient display, making a more attractive 
place to work, making it easier to demon- 
strate and sell—actually reducing turnover 
of salespeople. 

Almost everything about the store is done 
for the purpose of getting the customer and 
goods together—to sell more goods and make 
a profit. Therefore, display can definitely 
help to show goods more effectively. The 
store that develops its display efficiency will 
find it easier to sell more at lower selling 
cost; thus lack of good display only becomes 
an economic waste. Poor display saves no 
money and makes no money for any store. 

Stores pay for the circulation or traffic 
passing their windows or entering their 
stores whether they do anything to make it 
of value or not. The circulation is only of 
value to the extent that it is sold. A recent 
survey in four cities revealed that ordinary 
displays stop only 8 per cent of circulation, 
while dramatized displays stop 20 per cent— 
or 150 per cent more. 

Displays have only billboard value unless 
they really stop « good percentage of traffic 
on the street or in the store. The higher 
the “stopping value” the greater the selling 
possibility. Display, like advertising, has its 
true value in ideas and selling sense. Eighty- 
seven per cent of sales are made through the 
sense of sight. Therefore, let’s have dis- 
plays that are truly pictures to buy from. 
Let’s not be confused by percentage cost 
statistics now available as these all- deal 
with precedent and not with true potentiali- 


ties of display when given the proper super- 
vision and investment. Determine a yard- 
stick by which to measure display value. 
It is largely the same method by which you 
gauge the value received from most any 
advertising investment. That is, how many 
people will it reach, cost per thousand cir- 
culation? Next, how will it “pipe in” other 
advertising force? How many more readers 
or lookers will I have with better display? 
How will better display help sell better 
goods, and more goods? How will better 
display improve the store, its good will and 
consumer respect for service and value? 
How will it develop more sales dollars per 
square foot? At what cost? What can I 
use instead of good display to accomplish 
all of these that will cost my store less? 

Display can be further improved if execu- 
tives of stores and manufacturing companies 
who sell through stores come to know more 
about the science of merchandise presenta- 
tion. Too many executives and advertisers 
have allowed display to be the “step-child” 
of advertising, operated by inexperience, and 
thus their investment in display has not 
brought satisfactory returns. There is a 
saying, “practice makes perfect.’ Display is 
not conquered without practice and study. 
Neither is bridge, music, medicine, or ad- 
vertising. Get experience and knowledge by 
doing. When you find the type of displays 
that sell more goods, continue to use them 
until you find something that will do the 
job better. When the clock keeps good time, 
don’t take it apart to see what makes it run. 

Do not be afraid of sales punch in your 
displays. I do not mean gaudy colors or 
bold prices. I do mean “newsy facts,” 
clearly stated and well illustrated, always 
featuring definite purpose, utility, comfort, 
style, or value. Eyes determine largely what 
is a true value; do not try to cheat through 
lack of dramatization. So few are really 
blind. Think of how your own eyes tell of 
what you really want and also of how they 
interpret style, comfort, looks, and value to 
you. Your customers’ eyes do the same. 

The science of “merchandise presentation” 
has made real progress in the last few years. 
Today we know much more about its funda- 
mentals. Guess-work will never make good 
displays. There is no substitute for knowl- 
edge of the subject. More attention is now 
given to setting forth the facts about the 
goods, dramatizing their every salient fea- 
ture, less attention to elaborate backgrounds, 
more simplicity and flexibility of settings, 
much better use of color, more satisfactory 
returns from every dollar of properly 
planned and directed display investments. 
Thus, retailers are encouraged to do more 
about display. 
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—Designed by Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., New : a “ 

York City, and produced by Einson-Freeman 1 y 3 = 
: Company, Inc., a clever product container for = — mee i - = 
‘ Hunter Baltimore rye whiskey is shown at the right. | Pad ps ‘ r a md 
: When the front flap of the colorful carton is 4 Bm 
y opened in a store window or on a shelf it be- » . . 
y comes a self-contained display, showing the mer- e é ; 
s chandise without destroying the effect of the Barnmore Rye ' pe 
r carton. The added small display of a horse and . New 
- rider focuses attention on an advertising mark and be 
; a slogan—'First over the bars." Although de- 
r signed as a holiday carton, it will not suggest . ; y* EE 
F distressed or slow-moving merchandise if still on g aes 
. the dealer's shelf after the season. The carton : 
; is horsy—smart, but not cheap or gaudy in ap- 
I pearance, plus the fact that the inside cover con- =~“ 
“ tains a pop-up feature that intrigues all classes— \ ae — 
S 
4 
S 
1. 
t ny 
a 
S —A novel way of displaying Touchdown,” 
h a perfume, is shown by the photograph 
; “ed A of a display created by Einson-Freeman 

: (~ Ik TI Company, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
he K OK Each small football contains a bottle of 
e gaia: the scent— 
5 oe FOR THE “ALL AMERICAN” GIRL 
. Wis . THE NEW 
r % Fs dwt SENSATIONAL 
” A s Joweh ouks or PERFUME 
: : a 8 ott et oor 
Es ae / 
t T oh y Sis | 
h F 
y : ‘ 
f 
y 
7 y 
: t 

. 
d —Designed and produced by W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, 
‘ Chicago, and installed by J. F. Chadwick, Famous-Barr Dry Goods 
s Company, St. Louis, the display of Hickok braces tells the story of 


style leadership very dramatically. Die-cut openings and brass 
buttons provide for the display of actual merchandise on each drum. 
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Grouped Displays Sell 
More Furniture 


When properly displayed, furniture takes 
on an individuality and charm which is often 
lacking in displays of other merchandise. 
Furniture has the quality of appearing inti- 
mate, so that it is easy for the window- 
shopper to picture the furnishings as they 
would appear as adapted to her own home. 
Then, too, furniture has a sales appeal of 
its own. It represents a more or less per- 











By WILLIAM ARINOW 
The John Shillito Company, Cincinnati 


manent purchase. It is an investment in 
comfort and living, not to mention prestige. 
Home-owners have a natural pride in the 
possession of lovely house furnishings. 

It remains for the displayman to provide 
suitable arrangements and settings to assist 
the imagination of the passerby and to stim- 
ulate her justifiable desire for possession. 
For that reason, ensemble disp!ays of furni- 








ture invariably out-pull those of other types, 
for the ensemble serves as a form of dram- 
atization which is very effective. 

During our fall promotion of new ideas in 
household furnishings we attempted to in- 
terest the people of the city in better mer- 
chandise and in the contemporary trends of 
fabrics and designs. We devoted ten win- 
dows and many interior displays to this 
purpose, using merchandise bought espe- 
cially to go into displays carrying out the 
central theme. Accessories such as drapes 
and spreads were custom made to harmonize 
with the colors of the selected furniture. In 
this way we were able to obtain beautiful 
color effects and make each window match 
well with the others in the series. Only 


—Modern furniture in warm browns, tans, 
and ivory harmonized well in this corner 
Furniture displayed so that little 
effort on the part of the passerby is neces- 


window. 


sary to picture it in her own home adds 
greatly to the success of such promotions— 


—The mirror in the display of damask din- 
ner sets was tilted so that the passerby 
could plainly see the details of the table 
equipment. A small chromium displayer at 
the left held glassware and a few napkins— 
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the best of merchandise was used in the 
entire battery of displays. No prices were 
given in any window. 

More attention than usual was given to 
the interior tie-up with these displays. In 
every department a special floor set-up was 
made of merchandise of the same type used 
in the windows. These were so placed and 
arranged that they commanded the instant 
attention of all persons as soon as they 
emerged from the elevators. 

The success of these windows was due to 
the careful preparation and attention given 
to color, design, lighting, and other equally 
important details. Merchandise and acces- 
sories used in the displays were selected a 
month in advance of the time they were 
placed on view. 

The corner window shows an arrangement 
of warm browns, tans, and ivorys, which 
was most attractive. All the furniture was, 
of course, of the latest design and fabric. 

Very high-priced rayon damask dinner 
sets were shown in another window illus- 
trated here. The mirror which reflects the 
table settings was the main reason for the 
success of this particular display, as it was 
carefully tilted so that the passerby could 


—The interior view of the china department 

shows how each table carries a different 

kind of merchandise. The salespeople for 

this department are held responsible for 

their own. displays, under the supervision 
of the display manager— 


—Tall lamp standards furnished indirect 
lighting for the combination dining room, 
bed-room window. The suite was in natural- 
finish woods. Rich color made this display 


very -attractive— 
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see the table arrangement in complete de- 
tail. A small chromium displayer at the left 
held glassware and a few napkins. Other 
napkins were placed at the extreme right of 
the window. The reflection of the dark 
floor covering in the mirror provided good 
contrast for the reflection of the tableware. 

An interior arrangement is shown here 
of tables used to display new ideas in china, 
glassware, and table settings. Each selling 
table carried a different kind of merchandise. 
Indirect lighting served to enhance the 
beauty of the wall displays. Posters on the 
pillars announced the “Better Kitchen Cam- 
paign.” 

A bed-room-dining-room suite of natural- 
finish woods proved to be the most attrac- 
tive display of the entire series of windows, 
due, I believe, to the rich color in these 
rooms. The same kind of drapes were used 
in each room. A mirror in the central back- 
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ground of the dining room served to reflect 
a portion of the iaid table. The bed room, 
harmonizing in every detail with the dining 
room, could be glimpsed at the right rear. 
Tall lamp standards indirectly lighted the 
rooms to carry out the modern motif. 


Harry W. Hoile 
Dies Suddenly 

Harry W. Hoile, for the past four years 
display manager at Regenstein’s, Atlanta, Ga. 
died suddenly November 14. Hoile was for 
many years greatiy interested in the activi- 
ties of the I. A. D. M. and was an active 
member at the time of his death. He en- 
joyed a wide acquaintance in the display 
field. Before going to Atlanta, Hoile was 
display manager for Loveman, Joseph & 
Loeb, Birmingham, Ala., and prior to that 
time was employed in a similar capacity in 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Investinge In Show Cards 


Show cards for today’s windows are being 
given as much attention as if they were to 
be used for cuts in magazines or newspapers. 
The “hit-skip” or “slapout” method of pre- 
paring them is obsolete. We figure that 
show cards are an important investment in 
our store, for they accomplish much at very 
little cost. They serve the same purpose as 
headlines in a paper. 

The foundation for fast, attractive card 
work lies in preparation. No matter how 
expert one may be, it is next to impossible 
to turn out good work by simply walking 
up to a table with a brush full of paint. 
Start with a pencil and ruler and remember 
that haste makes waste. Lay out the card 
in pencil, bringing out each word in its 
proper value to the rest of the card. This 
does not mean that it is necessary to sketch 
out every word, but lines should certainly 
be ruled and the proper layout completed 
before lettering is started. The speed re- 


By M. MEYERS 


Kline's, Cincinnati 


quired of sign writers today will come, even 
though it is necessary to slow up the work 
at the start. 

Photographs used on cards form an at- 
tractive tie-up with the message. We _ use 
them as frequently as possible. Care .is 
necessary, of course, in selecting the proper 
illustration. 

The cards shown here definitely illustrate 
this point. Their simplicity makes them in- 
teresting. These cards were mostly pen- 
lettered, using brush lettering to bring out 
the most important features. We have found 


—Examples of the use of photographs for 
show cards, tying’in the sales message with 
the illustration. The exception in this group 
is the “Southern Exposure” card, which was 
done in browns, green, and blue. The black 
lettering was outlined in yellow— 


WITK A PASTEL CREPE 


this to be an effective combination. By 
using show card color for the brush work 
the color seems to stand out in such a way 
that it gives an impression of a third dimen- 
sion to the card. 

A show card will do a better job if it is 
made in a combination form, using script 
and capitals along with the lower case let- 
tering. Everyone has seen cards which were 
nearly impossible to read because they were 
full of script work. It is obvious that such 
cards are useless. Don’t leave your cus- 
tomers in doubt. Help them and it will pay 
you. 





Convention Chairmen Confer 


With |. A. D. M. Officers 


Glee R. Stocker, president, International 
Association of Display Men, and Syl C. 
Rieser, executive secretary of the associa- 
tion, spent November 17 in Cincinnati con- 
ferring with J. William Teter, convention 
director, and convention committee chair- 
men from the Greater Cincinnati Display 
Club. After a brief speech of welcome by 
S. Joseph Youtcheff, president of the club, 
complete preliminary plans for every divi- 
sion of the 1936 meeting were discussed, 
each committee chairman presenting his 
proposed arrangements for the particular 
duties of which he will be in charge. Presi- 
dent Stocker expressed his gratification at 
the way in which the first work of the con- 
vention is being handled. He told those 
present that there is every reason to believe 
that the 1936 convention, scheduled for 
June 29, 30, July 1 and 2 at the Netherland 
Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, will be the largest 
and best meeting of the organization ever 
held. 
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HAT : Arrangements were completed with the 
‘B hotel management to obtain the Hall of 
Mirrors for the convention sessions and for 
two large exhibit halls which are so located 
that all manufacturer displays will be imme- 
diately adjacent to the main meeting room. 
A tentative program was discussed at the 
meeting and received approval. Included as 
convention speakers are internationally- 
known executives in display, retailing, ad- 
vertising, and related professions. 
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Ay Display Club Participates 
vs In Civic Event 
Members of the Great Falls (Mont.) Dis- 
play Club took a prominent part in the 
“holiday lane” event with which their city 
officially opened the Christmas season No- 
[ : (4b Monn tn darpats vember 22. Elaborate decoration of streets 
Sean Re es and shop windows, the arrival of Santa 
: ae Ket : te ei pera . 


“TEW sthsoh ~ PLAY 
is SUITS 


. Fhe NEW FRONT FULLNESS 
Fhe MILITARY INFLUENCE 





Claus by airplane, and a lengthy parade all 
had their parts in the ceremony. The dis- 
play club had charge of the parade and 
decoration arrangements and the program 
which followed the arrival of the patron 
saint of Christmas. 
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"Window Displays Need 
Theatricality" 

“Nine-tenths of the window displays don’t 
mean a thing,” according to Cleon Throck- 
morton, famous stage scene designer. “It is 
time displaymen began to think not only of 
displaying goods, but of the actual dramatic 
weight a_ set-up carries.” Quoted in a 
recent issue of “Retailing,” Throckmorton 
maintains that there is a marked similarity 
between stage design and display design, and 
that each must serve the same purpose. 
“Everything put on the stage has to first 
take and then hold an audience’s attention. 
There is no difference in a window. Its set- 
ting must stop people and then attract their 
steady gaze.” 

The designer, whose work on the sets of 
“Emperor Jones” and “After Dark” brought 
him much renown, does not favor over- 
emphasis on price because it puts a store in 
direct competition with the others in the 
neighborhood and gives the customer the 
slim factor of the price tag by which to 
make her choice. “There should be mood 
and atmosphere in windows, but unfortu- 
nately very little of it is ever attempted.” 

Speaking of lighting, Throckmorton said: 
“The average window lighting is atrocious 
and never would be tolerated on any stage. 
Proper lighting is not obtained simply by 
using plain flat floods as almost every dis- 
playman apparently thinks correct. Use 
lights for specific areas, so they won’t reach 
points which you don’t want them to hit. 
Spotlight central points of importance, then 
softlight the rest to lend atmosphere. Col- 
ored lights can be used very efficaciously, 
too. You can soften off the edges with soft 
blues and grays, and at the same time keep 
your warmer colors for those focal points 
which you desire to stand out.” 

In conclusion, he stated: “I regard dis- 
play as an art, but the trouble is that it 
has never been made so by its followers. 
When you study it, you have to realize that 
it is an extremely difficult art, because it 
has to combine philosophy with taste and 
finance. The three of them, you know, are 
not peaceful bed-fellows.” 





Il. A. D. M. Combats Attempts 
At Unionization 

Citing the sporadic attempts in Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis and other cities to 
unionize displaymen against their will, let- 
ters recently went out from the national 
headquarters of the International Associa- 
tion of Display Men to the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, Associated Retailers 
of St. Louis, and the American Retailers As- 
sociation, urging that the members of these 
organizations have their displaymen join the 
I. A. D. M. so they will not be forced to 
line up with the American Federation of 
Labor against their volition. Quoting from 
the letter: “This association is very much 
interested in protecting the members of the 
display profession from the force of this 
movement if they so desire, and as long as 
displaymen are members of some display or- 
ganization they are not compelled to join 
the union.” Copies of the letter have also 
been sent to display clubs throughout the 
country, asking that other retail organiza- 
tions be contacted along the same line. 
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Successful merchandising of hosiery depends 
more than anything else upon the style 
appeal in presenting this type of merchan- 
dise to your customers. Merchants every- 
where know this to be a fact; it needs no 
further proof. So it became the problem 
of displaymen to find that method of dis- 
play that would accomplish style presenta- 
tion of hosiery most effectively. 


FAIRY FORMS have fortunately provided 


SHOE 
FORM 
CO., Inc. 


STYLE APPEAL 


—a powerful force in 


Hosiery Selling 


Order from your jobber or write direct for full information 
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this method. They are full modeled forms 
that display hosiery in the manner worn, 
emphasizing style, texture and design in a 
natural way. 


These forms are life-like in appearance, 
being excellent examples of leg sculpture, 
and can be had in a large variety of 
models, for every type of hosiery, including 
men's, women's and children's. They are 
standard equipment for hosiery display. 


Auburn, 


OTITIS .Y 








THE ANIMOTOR 


This NEW. POWER 
UNIT at a sensational 
LOW PRICE will pro- 
duce an unlimited va- 
riety of motions for 
Processed or _ TJ.itho- 
graphed Cutouts, Signs, 
Toys, ete. 


Sample with Instruction 
Sheet. ....$2.50 Postpaid 


Liberal Discount in Quantities 
Manufactured by 


The Reinhold Studio, Revere, Mass. 


— PIONEERS IN ANIMATION — 





























DRAPERY FABRICS 


For Window Display, Theatri- 
cal Display and Drapery Effects 
Velours (Rayon and Cotton) 
Repps, Damasks, Satins, 
Monks Cloth, Crushed Plush, 

etc. 
(Special Contract Dept.) 


Sold Through Jobbers Only 


Oakland Silk Mills 


438 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Duttine Eve and Sales Appeal 
Into “Staple” Displays 


Fowler, Dick & Walker, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Certain types of merchandise lend them- 
selves much more readily to unusual display 
than do others. Every displayman has 
found this to be true. Some fabrics or gar- 
ments are “naturals.” They almost suggest 
their own display. It is comparatively easy 
to dramatize women’s and children’s apparel, 
yard goods, accessories, and lingerie. Con- 
stant change of stvles, fabrics, and colors 
help to make these interesting and attention- 
getting at the outset. 

But “staples,” such as towels, floor cover- 
ings, housewares, and men’s underwear are 
some of the merchandise that demand more 
time and thought in their window treatment. 


By BRUCE J. ALEXANDER 


Whether quality, fashion, or any of the other 
selling themes is the story behind the promo- 
tion, these articles must have the kind of 
display that will act as a “silent salesman,” 
the kind of display that will get across the 
sales story briefly and convincingly. Gone 
are the days when the displayman could 
hope to create sales response by merely plac- 
ing a lot of merchandise in the window. 
Original, artistic, yet inexpensive displays 
can be created for staple merchandise— 
often by means of color contrast, a short, 
snappy sales message on the window poster 
or background, panels or tiers on which to 
place the merchandise, or ingenuity in ar- 














rangement. I have found that the modern 
trend can be expressed to great advantage 
in displays for this type of goods, especially 
when a new feature or color is the subject 
of the promotion. The modern style can 
tell the sales story in such a thorough, strik- 
ing, and easy-to-comprehend manner. 

These displays for staples should be fairly 
simple and clean-cut, avoiding an over- 
crowded appearance. 

But very often, while they are neat and 
well arranged, staple displays lack person- 
ality. An amusing touch, or a “human inter- 
est” note can lift a window display from the 
ordinary class into the traffic-stopping cate- 
gory. Novelty display appeals have always 
been successful in attracting attention. It is 
essential to emphatically and dramatically 
impress upon the minds of the window shop- 
pers that your store is the one logical place 
to buy the merchandise featured. 

Most of the bases, panels, and tiers made 
for displays such as these shown here are as 
practical as they are effective. They can be 
used again and again. And with the last 
few years being what they were, where is 
the displayman who is not an expert in re- 
juvenating and reconstructing window set- 
tings ? 

The display of men’s underwear is simple 
and neat. The slanting panel covered with 
dark gray duvetyn and bordered with bright 
yellow moulding, plus the modernistic fig- 
ures, present the merchandise very success- 
fully. The words and prices, “Shirts—50c— 
Shorts 65c” were in raised chromium let- 
ters to add a distinctive touch. 

In the towel window a pale green back- 
ground was used to afford an attractive con- 
trast for the white towels. The eye-catching 
bellboys were cut out of wall board and 
painted red, black, and white. These, to- 
gether with the placards and the huge word 
“Cannon,” made this a striking display. 

The slanting panel in the shoe window 


-—The cut-out figure of a carnival "pitch- 

man" gave an amusing touch to the floor 

covering window, the wording, “Every num- 

ber a winner," carrying out the same theme. 
A white background was used— 


—The towels were displayed against a pale 

green background. The bellboys were cut- 

outs in red, black, and white. The word 

"Cannon" was also cut from composition 
board— 
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—A slanting displayer was used in the win- 
dow showing shoes for children. It provided 
the necessary height and gave a touch of 
novelty to the display. The words were in 
dark blue against the gray plaque— 


—In the display of men's shorts a slanting 

displayer, covered with dark gray duvetyn, 

was again used. The moulding was of bright 

yellow. The wording was in raised chromium 
letters— 


—Glass ware was neatly shown by the use 
of a "cupboard" arrangement for the back- 
ground. The cut-out figure was in black 
and white. The shelves were in dark green. 
A light green frame with a white border 
surrounded the “cupboard"'— 


gave height to the display and provided a 
perfect medium for showing the merchandise. 
The words, “Treadeasy Junior,’ in dark 
blue, stood out against the gray plaque. The 
background was white. 


The Congoleum window pictured owes 
much of its effectiveness and originality to 
the amusing cut-out figure and its tie-up 
with the phrase, “Every number a winner.” 
The background was white, the flooring 
black, thus showing up the colorful designs 
of the Congoleum to best advantage. 


The cupboard effect in the glassware win- 
dow proved very effective in displaying the 
merchandise. Dark green shelves and back, 
and a light green frame with white border, 
provided an attractive setting for the glass- 
ware. The tall center panel was dark green 
with white moulding. The cut-out figure 
was in black and white. The tops of the 
two small bases and the large base on which 
the whole setting is placed were painted 
light green. The sides were painted in a 
darker shade of the same color. The words, 
“March Sale of Glass,’ on the large base 
were in white. 

Don’t overlook the news story in your 
staple displays. Pick the best selling points, 
then dramatize them for eye-appeal and 
sales-appeal. 





Modern Art Studios, Inc., 
Open New Office 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., Chicago and 
New York, have opened a branch office in 
the Construction building, Dallas, Texas, 
where the design and construction of ex- 
hibits for the Texas Centennial Exposition 
will be handled. A complete production unit 
will be added later in the year. This or- 
ganization is responsible for many of the 
successful exhibits at the California Inter- 
national Pacific exposition at San Diego this 
summer and numerous exhibits at the Cen- 
tury of Progress. E. W. Calvin, vice-presi- 
dent, will be in charge of the Texas office 
with Ken Holmes in charge of architectural 
designing. 
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A Sincere Wish 

At the end of every year there comes a 
period when the swirl of the business world 
slackens for a few brief days and men have 
a short time in which to regard each other as 
human beings instead of competitors in the 
struggle for achievement. It is a time of 
“peace on earth to men of good will;” a 
time when gifts and greetings are exchanged 
as symbols of affection and friendliness. 
Foibles and petty faults are overlooked be- 
cause of a common interest and good cheer. 

It is eminently fitting that this should be 
so. In the bustle and clamor of business, 
courtesy, charitableness, and understanding 
are too frequently forgotten. It is fortunate 
that for a short time they are recalled by 
the spirit of Christmas and the knowledge 
that a new year is approaching. 

The readers of DISPLAY WORLD will 
receive dozens of greetings and good wishes, 
of course. But they will receive none 
meant more sincerely than those expressed 
by the staff of DISPLAY WORLD in the 
familiar old-fashioned words: “A merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year.” 

May happiness and prosperity be with you 
during 1936 and the years to come. 


The Modern Market 
and Display 

All who are interested in the merchan- 
dising field may well give careful study to 
a number of statements made by Clarence 
Francis, executive vice-president, General 
Foods Corporation, at the National Sales 
Executive conference held in New York 
City, October 18. The statistics given appar- 
ently prove beyond a doubt that a vast mar- 
ket is opening up—not the market caused 
by an expansion of territory, nor one depen- 
dent primarily on new inventions; it is one 
based on acute current needs. 

Quoting from the address: “Last year only 
15,450,000 trousers were manufactured in the 
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United States—about one pair for every 
three American men over the age of fifteen 
years. Similar manufacturing figures for 
the same year indicate that the following 
data are correct: one overcoat produced for 
approximately every eleven men; two pairs 
of shoes for each man; one felt hat for 
every four; two and one-half shirts for each 
man; three dresses for every woman, with 
coats and suits being turned out for one 
woman out of every three; the output of 
boys’ shoes totalled slightly over one pair 
per boy, with two pairs of stockings; less 
than one pair of pants per boy was made; 
overcoats, mackinaws, reefers, etc., for chil- 
dren were produced in quantities sufficient to 
provide for only one child out of thirty. 

“These figures are production figures. 
Total sales figures are difficult to obtain. 
But these statistics primarily show that in 
essential wearing apparel the wardrobes of 
American men, women, and children are 
shamefully threadbare. 

“A real property survey of sixty-four 
cities last year showed that 2 per cent of 
the homes were unfit for use, 15 per cent 
badly needed major structural repairs, and 
45 per cent needed minor repairs. But these 
repairs would only make the homes livable, 
not up-to-date dwellings. 

“The total number of motor vehicles in 
use in 1934 amounted to 23,400,000, of which 
number 28 per cent were three years old, 38 
per cent four to six years old, and 34 per 
cent seven years old or more. Similar fig- 
ures could be quoted for other industries. 

“We have arrived at the moment when 
there is within our grasp a great oppor- 
tunity for stimulating business on sound 
economic lines. We may find that a gradual 
readjustment of prices downward may be 
the start of a great new activity among the 
consumers; we may, indeed, find that low- 
ered prices may produce greater profits. 
That is something we must study. Right 
now we are confronted with the situation of 
a nation-wide eroding process without re- 
placement during the past six years. Ina 
word, we are on the verge of a sellers’ mar- 
ket and it should be our responsibility to get 
that market going and shape. it so that it 
will thrive in a sound, healthy way. 

“The market which lies ahead of us in the 
next six years will be a totally different one 
from that of the past six. People have been 
price conscious. They have been buying de- 
fensively, patching and repairing instead of 
replacing anew. They have been buying 
things contrary to their natural preferences. 
Our people want quality; they prefer the 
better and new and more lasting things. 
Our people want more than bare necessities. 
Human nature has not changed. Our people 
can be persuaded to buy. The time has come 
to persuade them; that’s our job. 

“There should be more individuality in 
our advertising ideas and treatment. We 
have been too prone to imitate past suc- 
cesses, Advertising, too, must be adjusted 
to meet the new market. From now on it 
isn’t enough that your advertising sells 
goods. If you are intending to be in busi- 
ness tomorrow, your advertising must do the 
important job of creating a favorable public 
and trade impression of your entire organi- 
zation. In other words, if you have prestige, 
how may your advertising enhance it? If 
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you haven't prestige, how may advertising 
help obtain that priceless commodity for 
you?” 

Of much significance is the statement that 
advertising must be “persuasive” and be at 
the same time a “prestige builder.” It is 
well to bear in mind that display can be one 
of the most effective means available for 
creating prestige. And what better oppor- 
tunity for persuasiveness is offered than 
through the showing of the actual merchan- 
dise, set off and dramatized by effective 
display? More and more does it become 
evident that display has a great task to do. 
An increasing number of merchandisers are 
finding that added sales more than repay 
every bit of thought and effort expended in 
ascertaining display’s important place in the 
merchandising sphere. 

Prosperity lurks in unfilled consumer 
needs. Display must and can do its share 
in the promotional work which will develop 
this huge market. 





Now Is the Time 
To Prepare 

Nation-wide reports and _ observations 
show that display departments everywhere 
were extremely active this year in preparing 
for the thriving Christmas business. Dis- 
plays were more pretentious and more effec- 
tive, indicating that a more generous policy 
toward display is becoming the trend among 
retailing executives. But most outstanding 
was the general attention paid to interiors 
and “shop” installations, which would seem 
to prove that the close-drawn pursestrings 
have been loosened and more liberal budgets 
are in sight for display departments. 

Retailing is really out of the woods, and 
with executive minds drawn away from ex- 
clusive attention to financial retrenchment, 
one should find more aggressive sales pol- 
icies during 1936. No store’s promotion 
plans can be complete without a liberal 
policy toward display, the main avenue to 
customer prestige and to consumer patron- 
age. Display should fare better in 1936 and 
those suppliers of the wherewithal of display 
can look forward to an opportunity to serve 
an increasingly profitable market. 

By the same token, it is a good time for 
the display manager to put his house in 
order for the coming year. It is time to 
lock over the display department, take stock 
of material and equipment, estimate needs 
for the increased promotional activity for 
1936, see where and how the department can 
be improved, learn what changes should be 
made for added facility in display execution. 

With every indication that the bonus bill 
will be passed soon after the convening of 
congress in January, hundreds of millions of 
extra dollars may soon be distributed 
throughout the nation. If this is done, every 
retailer in the country will be seeking to 
swing as much of his community's share to 
his establishment as possible. Display will 
be a strong factor in going after this and 
other business. It is up to the display man- 
ager to make his preparations by renovating 
such of his equipment as needs improvement 
and by the purchase of new equipment and 
material. And the time to do this is now. 
Business in 1936 will go, as it always does, 
to those who have planned and are ready 
to work their plans in an intensive way. 
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National Fur Week 
Display Winners 


First prize of $50 in the National Fur 
Week window display contest which ended 
November 16 has been awarded to Best & 
Co., New York City, for a display created 
by Richard Terhune, display manager. The 
$25 second prize went to G. Fox & Co., Inc., 
Hartford, Conn., J. R. Cooper, display man- 
ager. The Elder & Johnston Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, placed third and received $15. 
Everett W. Quintrell is in charge of display 
for the Dayton firm. The George B. Peck 
Company, Kansas City, George H. Wagner, 
display manager, received fourth prize of $10. 
Fur buyers for the respective firms, in the 
order named, are Fred L. Brandt, C. A. Faro, 
Dorothy Reed, and Miss Adams. 

Judges in the contest were Albert Bliss, 
president, Bliss Display; Joseph Levins, di- 
rector, retail sales promotion division, The 
Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., and Victor 
W. Sebastian, eastern representative, DIS- 
PLAY WORLD. Entries were received from 
all over the nation. 

Firms and display managers receiving 
honorable mention were: Reiss Brothers, 
Mobile, Ala., Elaine Giddens; Master Fur- 
riers, Duluth, Minn., V. W. Thompson; I. J. 
Fox, New York City, Renwick Taylor; De 
Jong’s, Inc., Evansville, Ind., R. H. Brennan; 
The Namm Store, Brooklyn, Owen F. Cook; 
Edward Malley Company, New Haven, 
Conn., Lloyd Benson; Gilchrist Company, 
Boston, Frank Early; The Killian Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, M. H. Luber; Gane 
Downs, Denver, J. C. Mitchell; P. Schlampp 
& Son, Minneapolis, Arlene D. Olson; 
Franklin Simon & Co., New York City, Hans 





Ihle; LaSalle & Koch, Toledo, Ohio, John 
R. Foley; E. W. Edwards & Son, Buffalo, 
James J. Hughes; Engel & Fetzer Company, 
Cleveland, John Menken; The John Shillito 
Company, Cincinnati, William Arinow. 





Display Will Dramatize 
"Head-to-Toe” 

Acting on the recommendation of a cus- 
tomers’ advisory committee, Bonwit Teller 
& Co., New York City, will soon present a 
window display dramatization of “eight 
hours in Bonwit Teller’s.” The display will 
illustrate all that can be accomplished in one 
day in the details of grooming, such as body 
sculpture, manicure, pedicure, shampoo, 
waves, etc. The “head-to-toe” treatment will 
be featured in the store at a table d’hote 
price in connection with the display. 


—Shown below are the four displays which 
carried off top honors in the recently con- 
cluded National Fur Week window display 
contest. At the top left is the display of 
Richard Terhune, Best & Co., New York 
City, which won first prize of $50. At 
the top right is the window which placed 
second for J. R. Cooper, G. Fox & Co., 
Hartford, Conn. The third prize winner, 
lower left, created by Everett W. Quin- 
trell, The Elder & Johnston Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, won $15. At the lower right is 
the display conceived by George H. 
Wagner, George B. Peck Company, Kan- 
sas City, which was awarded fourth prize 


and $10— 
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Let the Maharam Fabric 
line-up guide you to all 
that's new and better. 
@LEATHERETTES 
@DISPLAY PAPERS 
@CORRUGATED PAPERS 
@DIE-CUT LETTERS 

@ METALFLEX 









Write at 
once for 
free samples 


a8 
FABRIC CORPORA Tr TION. 


N. Y., 107 W. 48th St. 
Chicago, 6 E. Lake St. 
BOSTON ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND DETROIT 





CHROME FACED LETTERS 


Complete new selection of 


various sizes and_ thick- 


ew nesses. Also colors. 
[Send for catalog"D"today!} 
BLOCKART CO., 132W. 14 St., New York 








“Serving the Display Profession” 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 


38 W. 38th Street New York City 
Telephone: Wlsconsin 7-4887 
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CHRISTMAS 





YSTAONEILL 


After the holiday rush comes the Jan- 
uary doldrums. Use motion to display 
your leftover merchandise and you'll 
have a record January sale. Motion 
displays stop 9 to 25 times the usual 
number of people! 

These displays cost less than a cent 
a day to operate. They are sturdy, 
simple and noiseless—and com- 
pletely dependable. 





REVOLVING MERCHANDISER Car- 
ries 50 pounds. Makes 4 to 7 revolu- 
tions per minute, clockwise. Sells for 
$10.50 for A.C. current. Slightly more 
for D.C. 

SHOWMASTER A durable, all-metal 
turntable. 18-inch disk. Carries 150 
pounds. 

Send for folder showing uses and ap- 
plications of these devices. 


“Motion Sells More Goods” 


MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 


Division of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
27 RYERSON ST. - BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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“Onward Displaymen’? 


By RICHARD A. STAINES 
State President, |. A. D. M., Tulsa, Okla. 


No doubt, many display troubles of today 
are the result of so many displaymen re- 
maining changeless in a changing world. 
Unfortunately, we must agree upon the gen- 
eral correctness of this assertion. We, as 
displaymen, must admit that new doors of 
opportunity are opening through which the 
I. A. D. M. will serve—in fact, must serve 
if we keep pace with our shifting world. 
Every displayman knows what the I. A. 
D. M. is and stands for. Many a display- 
man who has belonged to this worthy 
organization and has dropped from it be- 
cause he thought this world remained 
changeless and that his technique was cor- 
rect—as in the horse and buggy days—did 
not have the courage and stamina to meet 
modern display technique, and is afraid to 
speak out a good ringing, “Yes, let’s try it,” 
to anything different, novel, or experimental. 

To that type of displaymen this article 
is not addressed. They are too far gone; 
they have placed upon themselves shackles 
of fear, of inertia, of mental laziness. The 
alibi that we haven't the old-fashioned free- 
dom to do what we want to do just won't 
stand the test of reason. 

This article is addressed to the young, mod- 
ern displayman, the one that is a part of 
the I. A. D. M., and to those that have not 
joined this organization of progressive men 
as yet and who have ambitions and ability 
to create unusual displays, yet are not or- 
ganized and drift for themselves all over 
America! Now is the time to take that step. 
Write to the I. A. D. M. state president or 
direct to the secretary of the I. A. D. M. and 
join the association at once so that you may 
be posted on coming events. 

The year of 1936, in Cincinnati, will see 
one of the. greatest conventions ever staged 
by the I. A. D. M. How wonderful and 
instructional to be present for such an occa- 
sion! The lectures delivered by the aces of 
the profession in display and the advertising 
fields—the round-table conferences—the daily 
demonstrations held on the convention floor 
on all types of merchandise—the wonderful 
exhibits by America’s foremost manufactur- 
ers of display creations! That alone is worth 
a trip and certainly warrants joining the 
organization. The wealth of ideas display- 
men bring home is invaluable to their stores. 
It not only helps them to create better dis- 
plays but gives them more assurance of 
themselves and their work. And, incident- 
ally, it helps in pushing themselves to where 
they will be recognized not only by the 
store executives but by the citizenry as well, 
which, in the long run, means a better posi- 
tion in the store for them. 

Those few displaymen who have stood by 
their guns, who have insisted on doing some- 
thing to promote. their profession, have 
reaped rewards in increased sales. The re- 
tailers who have allowed them latitude to 
promote in this way have, in turn, réaped 
profits. But. their number is ridiculously 
small. 


The answer to “What the I. A. D. M. will 
achieve this year,” will be given largely by 
the officers and members who make up the 
local clubs throughout the states. The re- 
sponsibility rests not alone with the presi- 
dent of the I. A. D. M.—not alone with the 
state presidents—not alone with the execu- 
tive secretary. The responsibility for carry- 
ing the I. A. D. M. forward rests upon us 
all, and if a keynote for the current year 
is to be sounded, let it be: “Onward, Dis- 
playmen !” 





All-Purpose Fixture 
Announced 

Display Utilities Company, 149 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City, are the originators and 
creators of a new all-purpose display fixture 
which permits numerous changes of display 
for shoes, gloves, handkerchiefs, hand-bags, 
confectionery, cigars, head-forms, neckwear 
forms, yard goods, shelf display for cos- 
metics, pastry, bottle goods, jewelry, novel- 
ties and all forms of compact high-grade 
merchandise. The device is called “Dusco” 
and is 36 inches high and can be extended 
to a width of 24 inches or more as desired. 
A contrast of chrome and black enamel 
aluminum is combined on a cast iron base 
with chrome shell. Distributors are now 
being appointed in various parts of the coun- 
try and sales literature with illustrations 
will be sent on request. 





Packaging Exposition 
March 3 to 6 

Details of a comprehensive program of 
meetings, clinics, and round-table discus- 
sions on current problems of outstanding 
importance in packaging, packing, and ship- 
ping, to be held in conjunction with the 
Sixth Packaging Exposition at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, March 3 to 6, 
1936, are announced by Alvin E. Dodd, exec- 
utive vice-president of the American Man- 
agement Association, sponsoring organiza- 
tion for the exposition and concurrent con- 
ferences. The first two days of the four-day 
program will be devoted to problems of the 
unit package, while the two remaining days 
will be given over to the major aspects of 
packing and shipping. In addition plans are 
well advanced for a special session con- 
cerned exclusively with packaging machinery 
problems. 





New Adhesive for Displays 
Is Announced 

Kleen-Stik Products Company, Inc., 500 
Sansome street, San Francisco, announces an 
adhesive which provides an effective way of 
gumming window strips, flange signs, etc., 
without harm to the surfaces. A narrow 
strip of protecting tape covers the edges 
of the sign when not in use. 
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°°A Business in Millions== 
A Profit in Pennies?° 


As expressed in his recently published 
book, “Getting Ahead in Retailing,” Nathan 
M. Ohrbach’s ideas on advertising and dis- 
play are fundamental to an understanding of 
the success of the Ohrbach stores. McGraw- 
Hill, the publishers, report that “Getting 
Ahead in Retailing” is already in its fourth 
large edition. Every retailer familiar with 
recent merchandising history is aware of the 
pioneer influences which have expanded the 
Ohrbach stores in New York and Newark, 
and the book gives an explicit account which 
sums up the wisdom and experience of 
twenty-five years. 

Ohrbach’s is a business which has a repu- 
tation for low price among consumers. Its 
slogan, “A business in millions—a profit in 
pennies,” summarizes the policies of the 
business. Ohrbach’s operates on simple prin- 
ciples; everything that can be eliminated 
from overhead without impairing the actual 
business is eliminated. Customers have been 
taught there is no such thing as “free” 
service and that they ultimately pay in 
higher prices for deliveries, C.O.D.’s, charge 
accounts, and similar accommodations. Ohr- 
bach customers get none of these, but they 
do get the benefit of a liberal refund policy 
and low prices. Low prices at Ohrbach’s 
do not depend on accidents, “manufacturers’ 
distress,” fire, moving, expansion, or other 
chance sales. Low prices are possible at 
Ohrbach’s without waiting for accidents. 

Operating on such a structure, the mer- 
chandising methods naturally reflect the cir- 
cumstances. Advertising has for many sea- 
sons been purely institutional, reminder, and 
general. No prices are quoted. Women 
know that Ohrbach prices are right. The 
newspaper publicity is therefore devoted to 
attention-calling and to style emphasis. Mass 
buying today commands style and fashion 
preferences which even high-priced lines did 
not receive a few years back. The Union 


square location in New York on the south 
side of Fourteenth street and the central 
location at Market and Halsey streets in 
Newark expose Ohrbach windows to heavy 
traffic tides. These windows therefore par- 
take of the same advertising rules. 

But the windows’ emphasis on style makes 
one important difference essential. The dis- 
play of sportswear in which a series of col- 
legiate models are draped over Kal-Forms— 
each garment hanging in a line from a sil- 
ver rod—with a modernistic foreground of 
well-composed figures looks so smart and 
original that price tags are necessary to 
prove that such style is consistent with 
Ohrbach prices. So price tags are used in 
these window displays. But the essential 
appeal is left to the goods—and that means 
proper display of the goods. In a fast- 
volume business, Ohrbach’s has found that 
every inch of display space—in the ads, in 
the windows, in show cases, on racks—every 
inch must be capitalized at maximum effec- 
tiveness. There are no “leaders” for that 
reason; every number is on its merits and 
survives only because it can stand the glare 
of a concentrated nivrket. 

The window display department, with a 
staff of ten headed by Andrew Hvorslev, is 
geared to daily change of a tremendous 
window area. The rapid changes are re- 
quired to keep up with an almost bi-weekly 
turnover of stock in key departments. 


—Shown below is a photograph of an Ohr- 
bach window display where price tags were 
necessary (violating their customary store 
policy) in order to emphasize that the styles 
shown were in line with Ohrbach low prices. 
Rapid stock turnover requires the display 


department to change windows daily— 
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MORE EXHIBITS 
MORE EXHIBITORS 
BIGGER DISPLAYS 


YOUR Opportunity 
for 1936. . 


Effective booth 
decorations, con- 
vincing posters 
and displays are 
on the ‘“‘must” list 
for the thousands 
of exhibitors who 
will participate in 
coming exhibitions. 
cess in selling them depends 
upon your knowledge of these events long 
enough in advance. 





The current issue of WORLD CONVEN- 
TION DATES will start you off with com- 
plete information regarding coming events 
now scheduled for your territory . .. and 
additional lists will follow every month. 
This is the service that enables so many 
progressive display men and booth builders 
to spot their “naturals” six months to two 
years ahead of competition. 


The price is low—only $15 for an entire year. 
Write today for FREE sample copy. 


WORLD CONVENTION 
DATES 


330 W. 42nd St. New York City 








TO 
OUR DEALERS AND 
CUSTOMERS 
IN 


America, Canada, England, 


Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Argentina, 
India, Scotland, Norway, 


Sweden and China 


YOUR COUNTKY'S SEASON 
GREETINGS 


THE BRISCHOGRAPH CO. 
Columbus, Ohio - - U. S.A. 
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Joseph J. Zettie Wings 
Blouse Contest 


To Joseph J. Zettle, M. O’Neill Company, 
Akron, Ohio, went first honors and $500 in 
the recently concluded Mitchell & Weber 
blouse window display contest. Joseph Chad- 
wick, Famous-Barr Dry Goods Company, 
St. Louis, was winner of the second prize 
of $250, and A. N. Waldron, Frederick Loes- 
ser Company, Brooklyn, placed third to win 
$100. Nearly eighty entries were made in 
the contest. 

Other prize winners were Samuel Blum, 
Bloomingdale Brothers, New York City, $75; 
E. G. Wedell, J. L. Brandeis Company, 
Omaha, $50, and T. Kruse, E. W. Edwards 
& Son, Syracuse, New York, $25. 

Judges in the contest were Earl W. Elhart, 
editor, Retailing; Louis Brecher, Venida 





Pa oe 








Blouse Corporation; Al Gehorsam, Opera 
Dress & Blouse, Inc.; Ben H. Lerner, Na- 
tional Association of Blouse Manufacturers ; 
Sidney Heller, Sidney Heller & Co., Inc.; 
Charles W. Call, Katherine Frohre, and 
Mrs. Winifred J. Ovitte, all of Women’s 
Wear Daily. 





W. L. Stensgaard Visits 
Cincinnati 

W. L. Stensgaard, president, W. L. Stens- 
gaard & Associates, Inc., Chicago, took a 
bit of time out Wednesday, November 20, 
from business and his many speaking en- 
gagements to spend a few hours in a general 
discussion of display with his numerous Cin- 
cinnati friends. 


PRISONS GRELTEST STORE 
ONENS fo Di : 


‘plisaladie 


—The window displays which won first and third prizes, respectively, in the Mitchell & Weber 


blouse display contest which ended a short time ago are shown above. 


At the top is the 


display of Joseph J. Zettle, M. O'Neill Company, Akron, Ohio, winner of the first award of $500. 
Below is the window which won third prize, $100, for A. N. Waldron, Frederick Loeser Company, 


Brooklyn. 


Photographs of the other winners were not available at press time.— 
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THE APPEAL OF NOVELTY 
STOPS PASSERSBY 


[Continued from page 13] 


billboard poster series, “Next time get 


Ethyl.” 


“Easter Parade” was featured several days 
before Easter, and what a tie-up it was! 
The song was heard several times over the 
radio each night at that time. A large 
shadow box was employed as the back- 
ground, with the words and notes painted 
in purple and white. The window was 
banked with tulips in pastel tints, and Easter 
lilies were also used. Three white Easter 
rabbits with yellow ribbon reins added a 
novel touch. Footlights were used to add 
a theatrical effect which succeeded in mak- 
ing a very striking corner window display. 


The unusual was dramatized with good 
effect in the hat display. The background 
was of crayon with copy reading: “Ladies’ 
hats once had lightning rods attached to 
them! In France, 1778, a metal wire ran 
around the hat, connecting with a short chain 
which dragged along the ground.” The fig- 
ure repeats the picture in all details of 
costume—hat, lightning rod, and all. This 
contrasted with the new millinery on the 
opposite side of the window. The display 
was doubly attractive from the shopper’s 
standpoint, for every woman is interested in 
period costumes. 





Cincinnati Club Meets 
With I. E. S. Group 


Howard Williams, Cooperative Displays, 
Cincinnati, was host to a combined meeting 
Tuesday night, November 26, of the Greater 
Cincinnati Display Club and the local chap- 
ter of the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
More than 200 enjoyed the varied program 
and the beer, pretzels, and music which went 
with it. 


“Lighting and its relation to display” was 
the subject discussed, illustrated by actual 
displays. Each display was presented in 
an unique manner, being prepared ona lower 
floor and raised on a camouflaged freight 
elevator into the room where the meeting 
was held. The exhibits consisted of a Christ- 
mas display, one of a new shampoo prepara- 
tion, another of shirts, and three of ladies’ 
sports-wear, pajamas, and bathing suits. 
Live models were used for the last three 
exhibits. The displays were created by Co- 
operative Displays and installed by Sidney 
Goldherg, Kline’s; Joseph Lombard, Bond 
Clothing Company, and Stan Holly, Stan 
Holly & Co., all members of the Cincinnati 
club. 


Paul Goodell, I. E. S. member, acted as 
master of ceremonies. Cy Snyder, business 
consultant, gave typical examples of insuffi- 
cient lighting in merchandising and told 
those present that there is a drastic need 
for improvement in store lighting conditions. 
Howard Williams spoke briefly, explaining 


‘that light means the difference between an 


ordinary display and one which has life and 
power and does a selling job. 


An inspection trip through the Cooperative 
Displays building followed the exhibits and 


* talks. 
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Patman Scores Secret 
Rebates 

Coming concurrently with open declara- 
tions of war by drug jobbers and independ- 
ent merchants on secret rebates, loss- 
leaders, and “smoke screen” advertising and 
display allowances, Senator Wright Pat- 
man, author of the Patman congressional 
investigation, made a statement comparing 
existing conditions with those which pre- 
vailed prior to 1887. It was in that year 
that legislation was passed to prevent rail- 
roads from making special rebates to large 
shippers. Senator Patman, in an interview, 
December 5, with a DISPLAY WORLD 
representative, said: 

“Less than forty years ago the railroads 
were giving special rebates and special priv- 
ileges to large shippers. This enabled the 
big man to put his goods on the sheives 
at a much smaller price than the little man. 
There was a congressional investigation 
which disclosed that large shipping interests 
were receiving special discounts from rail- 
road companies. The American people re- 
sented this and caused congress to pass a 
law, in 1887, making it unlawful for special 
rebates or discounts to be given to large 
shippers. 

“We have pending in congress a_ bill, 
H. R. 8442, which was introduced in the 
house by me, and S. 3154, which was intro- 
duced in the senate by Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson, which provides that the manufac- 
turers of this country shall be compelled 
to deal with brokers, jobbers, wholesalers, 
and independent retailers in exactly the same 
fair way that railroad companies are forced 
to deal with shippers. It is a bill that will 
give equal rights to all and special privileges 
to none. It provides that the same prices 
and terms shall be given by the manufactur- 
ers to the independents, on what is called 
‘wholesaler’s unit, as are given to the cor- 
porate chains; that one who purchases a 
thousand wholesale units shall pay the same 
price per unit as the one who purchases one 
wholesale unit, on the same theory as rail- 
road freight rates. 

“A recent investigation has disclosed that 
one large corporate chain received from 
manufacturers in one year $8,000,000 in se- 
cret rebates and special discounts that were 
not given to independent merchants. It is 
not reasonable to argue that a corporate 
chain, because it purchases 10 per cent of 
a factory’s output should be given a greater 
discount, when 90 per cent of the factory’s 
output is purchased by independent mer- 
chants who are given no discount at all. 
Many of the rebates being given take the 
form of advertising and window display al- 
lowances, which are in most cases nothing 
but a form of ‘smoke screen’ to permit the 
rebating of money to the chains, thus giving 
them an unfair advantage over the inde- 
pendent.” 

[Continued on page 32] 











Felt Letter Studios, Mfrs. 
MODERN DIE-CUT DISPLAY LETTERS 


New, exclusive styles . . . largest selec- 
tion of desirable sizes . . . wide assort- 
ment of attractive materials to choose from 

- economical for all display purposes. 
New Illustrated Catalog Sent on Request 


538 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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fixtures are modernistic in design... 





UNBELIEVABLE! ver TRUE 
DUSCO 


PRESENTS THE 


ALL PURPOSE 


DISPLAY FIXTURE 
OF THE 


CENTURY 


THERE IS NO LIMIT to the attention and appealing sath effects you can 
obtain with the DUSCO all-purpose fixture . . 
constantly extending the style for your window. The DUSCO patented all-purpose 
easy to use. 


WRITE OR WIRE—DISTRIBUTORS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


DisPLay UTILITIES Co., NEW YORK CITY 
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. New ideas ... New uses... are 


149 FIFTH AVENUE jf 
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Greetings 
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to our many 
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FISHER 
DISPLAY SERVICE 


560 West Lake St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


AAS ANS ES 


Speed Way 


110-Volt MOTORS 

Flea power display mo- 
tors. A.C. or Universal. 
Plug into light socket 
without transformer. 
Skeleton form for easy 
mounting. Only $3.50. 
SPEED REDUCERS 
Fully encased, give 
speeds from 8 to 750 
r.p.m. Deliver 2 speeds 
at once. As low as 

- Invisible Pumps for liq- 
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uid and mystery displays. 
oo Complete with Write for Full Data 
motor 
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“On My 
Silver Anniversary 


it seems appropriate to wish you a 


STERLING 
CHRISTMAS 


and a Silver Lining for every 
cloud in 1936" 


Bert L. Daily 


126 East Third Street Dayton, Ohio 


MOULDINGS 


The Sign ot Quality By 
Chrome Metal Mouldings 


(also brass and co 
finish) for all sorts o 
purposes. 

Displaymen are enthusiastic about our exclu- 
sive Invisible Fastener types because no nails 
show through to mar the finish. Ask for free 
samples. 

PRICES DRASTICALLY REDUC ! 


because of greatly increased production. rite 


for details. 
The C. Spiro Mig. Co., Dobbs Ferry, NW. Y. 
Mouldings for Ata Years 


Makers of Qual 
Salesmen: Some territories 


good 
open. Wonderful side line. 


















o OBBS FERRY.N 


"Giles and decorative 
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—Walnut paper was again used for the 

display of men's clothing, with an air-gun 

being used to make the rampant lion on 
the red panel at the rear— 


UT 





—The South Shop was furnished with a 

red, black, and white fibre rug. Bamboo 

summer furniture was used. The full-color 

mural was topped with a green rattan 
awning— 
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IT'S CRUISE TIME AGAIN 
[Continued from page 14] 


The circular opening in the back was treated 
as a flaming sun with lettering suspended 
across the opening. The modern treatment 
of the palm trees made a much better show- 
ing than the conventional green palms; that 
is, the more flexible and more attractive 
color schemes were made possible. In this 
case they were white against the blue, which 
makes a very beautiful combination. The 
floors were covered in a white embossed dis- 
play fabric which added the final touch. 

In each window timely and smart attrac- 
tive cruise and resort fashion ensembles 
were shown and attracted the maximum at- 
tention, while sales in the store showed that 
all the window shoppers were not just 
“lookers.” 

An interesting treatment was done in our 
men’s clothing windows at that time. We 
painted our entire background black, used 
a trace of corrugated paper awning in 
white and blue over the doors, placed a few 
palm trees against the black, and featured 
all white Palm Beach suits. The result was 
quite startling, as you can see, and attracted 
much attention. The sales were very grati- 
fying. 

The other two displays shown speak for 
themselves. 

While these windows were in and doing 
their part in building up sales, our inte- 
riors, mentioned above, were tied up with 
the windows, and advertising space was 
given at this same time—all working to- 
gether for a bigger and better cruise and 
resort season. 

If more time and thought are given to this 
period, coming so soon after Christmas as 
it does, extra sales could be obtained to 
help go over the figures of January last. 

Why not go after extra sales on cruise- 
wear, plan more definitely and make your 
cruise-wear season count toward a better 
figure for the month? 

Display can do it if you will give display 
a chance. A little time, a little money, a 
little effort will do wonders. 





Miniature Display Used 
At Kress Store 


In the bathroom accessories department of 
the new Kress store, Fifth avenue, New 
York City, a miniature. bathroom 6 inches 
deep, 12 inches high, and 18 inches long, 
displays tiny reproductions of every sort of 
accessory for this room. The display is 
placed over the counter where the merchan- 
dise is sold. It is said to be very effective in 
drawing the attention of the passerby. 





Former Displayman Scores In 
Broadway Show Success 

Vincente Minelli, director, designer, and 
costumer for the New York hit revue, “At 
Home Abroad,” received his first experience 
in art ten years ago while in the display 
department of Marshall Field & Co., Chi- 
cago. He is recognized today at the age of 
26 as one of the most brilliant designers in 
show work. Prior to his latest success he 
designed three editions of the “Vanities,” 
and gowns and sets for “Du Barry.” 
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CUT-OUT LETTERS for DISPLAY WORK 


3/32 to 1 inch or more in thickness 
IN MANY BEAUTIFUL FINISHES 


ry IN = More Beautiful 
LIN and Less Expen- 
sive than Hand 


NLIN Cut Letters. 
Write gto Samples and Price List 
Display & Sign Materials 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 











St. Louis Club Holds 
Twenty-sixth Session 

The St. Louis Display Club held its 
twenty-sixth regular meeting at the De Soto 
hotel, Monday night, December 2. The meet- 
ing was well attended, considering the fact 
that the busiest season of the display pro- 
fession is at its peak. A dinner preceded 
the business session and a puppet show fol- 
lowed immediately afterward. 

Erwin A. Hiffman, president, introduced 
Mrs. B. E. McKinney, Union Electric Light & 
Power Company, who gave a brief but in- 
teresting talk on “Better Light—Better Vis- 
ion.” C. L. Puckett, Wolff Printing Com- 
pany, explained the method of lithographing 
displays, the art work incorporated in each 
layout, the cut-out illustrations, and folding 
for compactness in transportation and stor- 
ing. 

Glee R. Stocker, president, I. A. D. M., 
and former president of the St. Louis club, 
invited those present to inspect the new 
I. A. D. M. headquarters, and the display- 
men who did so were unanimous in express- 
ing the opinion that the new offices are 
without doubt something that each I. A. 
D. M. member can be proud to call his 
organization’s home. 

Syl C. Reiser, executive secretary, I. A. 
D. M., the winner of the St. Louis club’s 
attendance prize for November, again car- 
ried off the honors and was awarded a beau- 
tiful white table lamp given by the Union 
Electric Light & Power Company. Roland 
Spies, Bader’s, Inc., complimented Edw. S. 
Pluth, retiring secretary, and in the name of 
the club presented him with an electric clock 
as a token of appreciation. Pluth, who filled 
the office of secretary for two years, has 
Been elected to the vice-presidency of the 
organization, Other officers elected for the 
current term are Erwin A. Hiffman, Hiff- 
man Display Company, president; Armand 
C. Raining, Boyd’s, second vice-president; 
William C. Schrick, Scruggs, Vandervoort & 
Barney, treasurer; Edwin F. Peters, Hess & 
Culbertson Jewelry Company, secretary, and 
J. T. Vierheller, Garrison-Wagner Company, 
sergeant-at-arms. 


ADVERTISERS WANT TO KNOW— 
WHY WINDOW DISPLAY? 
[Continued from page 31 
whose businesses are so directly related to 
this industry will see the possibilities of this 
work, will envision the advancement of the 
industry which this work may well accom- 
plish, and will give it immediately and 
whole-heartedly their full cooperation and 

support. 

Perhaps the time will come, and it is to 
be hoped in the very near future, when win- 
dow displays in the advertising picture will 
not remind us quite so clearly of the man 
at the football game who has a place but 
couldn’t find it. 
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Get a Raise 


SALARY 


by Taking Courses in 








Window Display 
Card Writing 
and Advertising 


at the 






KOESTER SCHOOL 


300 W. Adams St. 






Chicago 








—TEARN_— 
Window Display, Advertising, 
Show Card Writing 


AT A PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO DISPLAY SYSTEM 


3% W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for Booklet 








GLASS SILK (SPUN GLASS) 
Gives Snow or Ice Effect 
Pure White—Fireproof—For Window Display 
and Decorative Purposes—Manufactured by 
FRIEDRICH & DIMMOCK 
Factory: Millville, N. J. 
Sales Office: 7 EAST 42nd ST.. NEW YORK 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2-4235 


Also Glass Tubes, Rods and Gazing Globes 
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® KLING-TITé 
~ fhe One-Han 
Nd a 





Eliminate tack- 
spitting. Use 
Kling-Tite — the 
modern way! 


 * * saad waste time and effort—why endan- 

ger your health and injure your teeth— 
tack-spitting? Why not use Kling-Tite, the 
One-Hand Automatic Tacker? 

It’s an all-round, handy, ‘all-purpose Tacker, 
and does faster and better work. Tacks 
posters, thin metal signs, placards, panels, 
merchandise, etc. Self-contained. No in- 
jurious tacks to spit. 

Why wait? Investigate! 

Ask tor Foider! 


A.L-HANSEN MFG.CO. 





Kling-Tite fp 5041 B.te\A-talyy neler mean 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














The Aristocrat of 
PRICE MARKERS 


Smart Interchangeable Metal 
Numerals and Letters 
Manufactured by 


Combination Produets Co. 


64-74 WEST 23RD ST. NEW YORE CITY 
*Actual Samples sent on request 


























OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 











Beautiful Christmas Display 


POPULAR THEME 
some 
Animated Units made by Messmore & 
Damon and Old King Cole Company. 


For further particulars address 


DISPLAY DEPT. 


People’s Outfitting Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED 
Window Display Manager 


A large women’s-shoe chain has an open- 
ing for an experienced Window Display 
Manager. The man we are seeking must 
have the ability to create new window 
displays and must be able to organize and 
supervise a window display department. 
Please do not answer this advertisement 
unless you can meet these requirements. 


Reply “BOX 77” DISPLAY WORLD 
151 Fifth Avenue New York City 








MECHANICAL CHRISTMAS 


DISPLAYS 
Real bargains, Turntables, Automatic 
Signs, Dress Display Machines, etc. 


GENERAL DISPLAY WORKS 
145 West 24th St. New York City 











POSITION WANTED—Displayman, 15 
years’ general dept. store experience, open 
for immediate change. Married, age 35. 
Will consider anything at any location. 
I. A. D. M. member. Address “Box H. E.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD. 
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THE ENSEMBLE DISPLAY AND 
FASHION FLOORS 


[Continued from page 7] 


“Are there any other colors brought out 
in the furnishings ?” 

“The stove is cream with touches of green. 
The furniture is painted light tan and green.” 

The writer decided to turn this into a test 
case, and deliberately led the customer to a 
roll of a new tile pattern—a very smart de- 
sign which really was appropriate for the 
rooms she described. The conversation con- 
tinued : 

“No, that won’t do. What’s this one? 
(Turning to another roll.) No, I guess that’s 
got too much black in it. Haven’t you any 
like that design, only with more green 
in it?” 

“Yes, we have a number of them.” (Show- 
ing her the rolls.) 

None of them would do, and after some 
twenty minutes the customer was about to 
go her way out of the store. The writer 
said: 

“That first pattern you looked at is over 
here combined with appropriate furniture 
and curtains. I still think you could use it 
effectively with your color scheme. Let’s 
look at it.” 

The customer acquiesced, went over to the 
ensemble display, looked, lingered, felt the 
curtains, asked the price, and said: “I think 
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you are right. But how different it looks 
here! Are you sure it’s the same pattern?” 

Well, the customer gave her name and 
address and requested that a man be sent to 
her home to take the measurements, then 
asked how soon the linoleum could be laid. 
And, believe it or not, she asked what pat- 
tern would be nice for a small hall leading 
into the living room! “I might as well get 
something for that; it needs it badly,” said 
she. She bought linoleum for the hall, too. 
Suggestive selling! Does it extend the use 
of linoleum into other rooms? What the 
eye sees it believes! The ensemble display 
visualizes for the customer just how lin- 
oleum will look in her very own home. 

Here is what a few retailers say in regard 
to ensemble display: 

Philip Gordon, department manager, The 
Emporium, St. Paul: “Those who cry the 
loudest about profitless linoleum sales are 
those who have failed to sell quality mer- 
chandise on a performance basis.” 

C. S. Maginnis, vice-president, The Fair, 
Chicago: “It has been proven to me that 
linoleum presented in ensemble groupings 
can change a customer’s viewpoint.” 

Chas. E. Folwell, president, Zollinger- 
Harned, Allentown, Pa.: “I believe that the 
ensemble display is the most important fac- 
tor in selling linoleum with a profit.” 

G. E. Miller, linoleum buyer, Banner- 
Whitehill, Indianapolis: “Ensemble selling 
is the most outstanding merchandising and 
promotion aid to a linoleum department.” 

Jack Adams, divisional merchandise man- 


ager, L. S. Ayres, Indianapolis: “I believe 
that the ensemble display as applied to 
linoleum is highly important in selling 


linoleum at a profit.” 

E. Elston, floor covering buyer, Gimbel 
Brothers, Philadelphia: “We like to apply the 
ensemble method of selling to linoleum be- 
cause it is not only the most economical 
way out for the store, but it is the most per- 
suasive way to sell linoleum.” 

E. A. Earp, head of the floor covering de- 
partment, Davidson’s, Des Moines: “The 
ensemble method of display is really the only 
successful method so far as we are con- 
cerned.” 

J. J. Dowell, merchandise manager, Kauf- 
man-Straus, Louisville: “The ensemble is 
one of the most valuable aids in selling 
linoleum.” 





N. R. D. G. A. Publishes 


Promotion Calendar 

“The Retailer Calendar and Promotion 
Guide, 1936,” published by the sales promo- 
tion division, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, was released recently by Frank 
W. Spaeth, manager of the division. It is in 
the form of a convenient size calendar. The 
lower page contains significant events which 
fall on each day of that particular month, 
such as National Baby Week, Father’s Day, 
Better Homes Week, etc. Day-to-day pro- 
motional information based on the advertis- 
ing efforts of a number of stores is also 
included. The upper page provides many 
ideas used to promote typical events each 
month, volume leading departments as well 
as seasonally important departments, domi- 
nant buying impulses, and other data of 
value. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DISPLAY 
[Continued from page 5] 

The display of frocks used cut-out leaves 
to denote the beginning of the fall season. 
The skyscrapers in the background were 
placed there to create a tie-up with the 
idea that these dresses may be worn in the 
city. They were made of a series of wall 
board cut-outs, the light ones tending to in- 
dicate the various stories and windows. They 
were of stone-gray and were set in front of 
a copper panel background. The outside of 
the frame was brown, with the lettering in 
copper. 

The window of fur sport coats was one of 
a series of four. It was designed with a 
setting representing Gramercy park, and was 
done in tones of brown; the heavy lines 
indicating. structure were white. 

The owl window display was one of six 
similar settings used near the end of the 
summer when it is a question as to what to 
show during the ’tween season. The dresses 
themselves have a very interesting feature; 
they are as attractive from the rear as from 
the front, which brings out the story of the 
copy, “No matter how you look at it, it’s 
good.” 





PATMAN SCORES SECRET REBATES 
[Continued from page 29] 

The Patman_ investigation has _ been 
watched with much interest by drug jobbers, 
who learned from the figures released by the 
investigating committee that the 15-2 per 
cent which is the standard discount to 
wholesalers by no means is the highest dis- 
count allowed in some cases. Also revealed 
was the fact that certain favored customers 
are receiving special discounts in the form 
of advertising allowances. 

The matter of special advertising allow- 
ances has become a vexing problem with 
certain display interests, because some of the 
allowances have been designated as display 
appropriations and it is not definitely ascer- 
tained whether these funds are so used. This 
places the display medium in an awkward 
position, and distorts the true display situa- 
tion. It is felt that if the best results are 
to be obtained, these appropriations should 
be allocated through regular display chan- 
nels. The display field will therefore watch 
with much interest the further developments 
in the movement sponsored by Senator Pat- 
man and his supporters. 





Hecht Fixture Company 
Takes More Space 


Due to a decided increase in business The 
Hecht Fixture Company, now located at 509 
West Adams street, Chicago, has been com- 
pelled to take space one door west of their 
present location. They expect to be estab- 
lished in their modern show room at the new 
location about January 1. In the attractive 
new show room they will display a complete 
line of window and interior display equip- 
ment of all types, metal fixtures, racks, mil- 
linery heads, and tubular chrome chairs and 
settees. The Hecht company was founded 
approximately fifty years ago by Jacob and 
M. F. Hecht. The latter having retired five 
years ago, the business is now owned and 
conducted by Jacob Hecht and C. J. Devere. 




















CHICAGO 


FOR DISPLAY EQUIPMENT AND DECORATIONS 
































A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


5041 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 367 WEST ADAMS STREET 
KLING-TITE Automatic Tackers Correspondence Instruction 




















W. L. STENSGAARD & ASSOCIATES, Inc. SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 


MERCHANDISE MART 327 W. VAN BUREN ST. 


Window Display Producers and Counsellors Display Decorations and Materials 















































































































































NEW YORK 


THE DISPLAY MECCA OF THE WORLD 

















DECORATIVE PLANT CO., INC. MILEO’S 
NEW LINE OF MANNEQUINS 
230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Flexible and Rigid Models 


Our newly decorated showroom offers you Factory and Showroom Now Located At 
many novel and unusual display ideas, 7 West 36th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York 




















T. C. PALMENBERG, Inc. EINSON-FREEMAN CO., Inc. 


Most Complete Selection of Display Lithographed Window and Counter Displays 
Fixtures, Forms and Mannequins for National Advertisers 

500 SEVENTH AVE., 37TH ST. STARR AND BORDEN AVES. 

T. C. Palmenberg R. C. Quensell LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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THE WINDOW DISPLAY MANUAL 


may not contain such excellent display reproductions of modern Continental merchandise 
displays as shown above, but The Window DISPLAY MANUAL explains and illus- 
trates very thoroughly every display fundamental used to produce such splendid win- 
dow creations. The Window DISPLAY MANUAL devotes entire chapters to such im- 
portant display fundamentals as: The Four Set-Up Methods, Group Placement, Height. 
Balance, Angles, The Grouping of the Fixtures, The Set-Up Construction of a Window, 
Contrast in Display, and many others. Once the displayman understands these fun- 
damentals he will be capable of creating his own Continental displays because he will 
have a keen appreciation of the laws which govern the correct presentation of. mer- 
chandise at the ‘Point-of-Sale’ . . .. The Publishers of The Window DISPLAY 
MANUAL can give this book no higher recommendation . . . Whether the displayman 
is interested in developing modern Continental displays or is just interested in devel- 
oping modern displays or is just interested in improving his present window creations, 
he must have a comprehensive appreciation of correct display fundamentals—and The 


Window DISPLAY .MANUAL assures that appreciation. 











DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. $5.00 A COPY POSTPAID 


[] Enclosed find $5.00, for which send a copy of 
Window DISPLAY MANUAL, postpaid. 
() Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me a copy 
of Wirdow DISPLAY MANUAL, postpaid, 
or enter (or extend) my subscription to 


DISPLAY WORLD for one year. (Foreign ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


























and Canada, $8.00.) 




















The Display Publishing Co. 








